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THE PROPITIATION OF ZEUS 

By Joseph William Hewitt 

IN the Homeric poems, rites of propitiation find little place. But 
the pre- Homeric as well as the post-Homeric Greek by no means 
stood on such good terms with his gods, for Greek religion outside of 
the Homeric poems seems to have been full of propitiation and the 
allied rites of purification. Did the Greek, however, propitiate all his 
gods, or did he consider that some of them stood in such relation to 
him that in their cult placatory offering was unnecessary? 

There is little question that it was the chthonic deities with their 
irascible temper and their boundless ability to harm, to whom such 
sacrifices were chiefly directed. 1 But it is quite another matter to say 
that only the chthonic powers normally received sacrifice of placation. 
This was the view of K. O. Miiller, who set it forth in his edition of the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus seventy-five years ago. Acceptance of this view 
of course renders it necessary to class as chthonic certain deities which 
Greek poet and theologian considered Olympian, and to do this because 
they exhibit in greater or less degree functions proper to the chthonic 
powers. While few would deny that deities like Demeter and Hermes 
are very largely chthonic, the case is by no means so clear when we 
turn to certain others. Several recent scholars are inclined to accept 
Muller's view. 2 Quite the opposite position, however, is championed 
by Fairbanks, 8 who, so far from admitting that only the chthonic powers 
were propitiated, contends that the ancient writers nowhere attest 
propitiation of any chthonic deity except the Furies. 

Amid these widely diverse views, it becomes important to discover to 
what individual deities the Greeks did actually offer sacrifice of propi- 



1 Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusalterthumer* ', p. no; Diels, Sibyllinische 
Blatter, p. 39; Rohde, Psyche' 1 , I, pp. 272 ff. 

' Rohde, op. cit., I, p. 273 and n. 1; p. 272, n. 1; Diels, op. tit., passim, esp. 
p. 71; cf. Stengel, op. cit., p. 119. 

3 American Journal of Philology, XXI, 1900, pp. 254 ff. 
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tiation and to what extent such deities bore a chthonic character and 
performed functions proper to the earth-gods. If we find that a Zeus 
or an Apollo, for instance, received such offerings, we must then inquire 
how far a process of syncretism has contributed to this state of affairs, 
how far it is the original Zeus of the sky who is appeased, and how far 
into the primitive Zeus has been merged some god of another stock, 
making the resultant deity not simple, but complex in character and 
function. 

So vast is this subject that for the present I shall restrict the investiga- 
tion to Zeus, first, because he is the most important deity, and secondly, 
because in his character of sky-god and Olympian par excellence, he 
seems most widely removed from the earth-gods. If, then, it can be 
shown that, in the large majority of cases of the placation of Zeus, there 
is much that is not at all consistent with the attributes or worship of a 
sky-god, but rather accords with and occurs principally in the cult of 
the earth-gods, and that the very name of Zeus is attached to deities 
indubitably chthonic, it may well be supposed that in the case of 
deities less patently belonging to the sky, the same phenomena are 
found in varying degrees, so that to them also may be offered a sacri- 
fice essentially propitiatory in character and chthonic in ritual. In the 
instances of such sacrifice to Zeus, we must observe closely the char- 
acter of the evil to be averted and the surname of the Zeus concerned. 

But what sacrifices shall be considered propitiatory? Primarily, those 
which we know were offered to avert harm from the fields and crops, 
either because the fact is so stated, or because the sacrifice was consum- 
mated at a time of year when the crops are in grave peril. Secondly, 
sacrifices evidently offered to avert any other ill. Thirdly, the large 
majority of the cases of human sacrifice. 1 Fourthly, some sacrifices of 
a purificatory character. While there is some distinction between puri- 
ficatory and propitiatory rites, in the last analysis it may be said that 
purification is only one means of propitiation. 2 No one not ceremoni- 
ally pure may hope to appease the anger of a god, while the presence 
of ceremonial impurity is itself likely to arouse divine wrath. 



1 A few may have originated in other ways; cf. Robertson Smith, s. v. Sacrifice, 
ap. Encycl. Britt. XXI, 136*; Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, pp. 269 ft. 
» Cf. Stengel, op. cit., p. 139. 
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My definition of a chthonic god shall be the simplest possible. I 
employ the term to include all divine or semi-divine beings supposed to 
dwell beneath the earth's surface, whether as gods of the dead or of 
agriculture, as well as the souls of the dead and such heroes as were 
conceived to dwell under the earth. 1 

Far less frequently than we might expect do we find the ancient 
writers mentioning the propitiation of a Zeus without a surname, — a 
fact which might indicate at the start that the Homeric 2 idea of one 
Zeus supreme over gods and men, a god to whom descriptive epithets 
are applied but who needs no surname, is not the idea prevalent in 
Greece in general. There seem rather to have been in the popular 
conception various types of Zeus, which often had little in common 
except the name, exercised functions quite different from each other, 
and were often worshipped as supreme in different localities. The 
sacrifice of a human being to Zeus (Iovi) is mentioned by Lactantius 8 
as having been performed by Teucer. This occurs in a late writer, 
refers to mythical times, 4 and is localized in Cyprus, where we find Zeus 
bearing the significant surnames of EtAcHrivacmfc, the 'banqueter,' evi- 
dently upon human flesh, and STrAayxvoTo/wrc, the 'carver of entrails.' 8 
This Zeus has a cruel and voracious character, and may perhaps be a 
Cyprian deity identified with Zeus, and not the Greek Zeus at all. It 
is impossible further to determine his nature or attributes. Pausanias, 6 
one hundred and fifty years earlier, mentions altars of Zeus and Hera 
on Mt. Arachnaeus, where sacrifice was offered for rain. The nature of 
the request marks the character of the deity as clearly as could be done 
by a surname, and this sacrifice will be mentioned later in connection 
with the gods of rain (p. 82). 



1 Fairbanks would confine the term to soul-gods, but whether the Greeks failed 
specifically to apply to any of the above classes the adjective %Bbvu>%, is of little 
importance, if the being in question was thought to dwell underground. In the third 
volume of his Cults of the Greek Stales, Farnell distinguishes chthonic from vegetative 
deities, but admits (p. 220) that often the two are so blended as to be indistinguishable. 

2 Such Homeric instances as the propitiation of " Zeus and the other gods " (Od. 
4, 472 ff.) I have not considered in this article. 

3 De falsa religione, I, 21 init. 

4 Though it lasted down to the time of Hadrian, /. c. 

5 Hegesander, ap. Athenaeus 4, p. 174a. 6 2, 25, 10. 
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First among those who receive propitiation we shall discuss 

Zeus /uetAixtos, 

whose feast, the Diasia, was celebrated at Athens on the 2 2d or 23d of 
Anthesterion. 1 In discussing the meaning of the name, a scholiast 
gives Apollonius Acharnaeus as his authority for the statement that it 
was explained airo tov Sia<f>vytlv avrovs tfyais Tas &ras, where the 
propitiatory character of the rite is apparent. The scholiast on Lucian, 
Tim. 7, says of it : rjv clmOccrav ixera orvyvonpros tivos «riTe\e!v, add- 
ing that the name is probably derived from SiaoWveiv. The Vatican 
MS. 1322 further adds: huuriaivuv Se to &TroTpiir&rOai t>}s dvias. 
These guesses, some of them wild enough, yet indicate the actual 
character of the festival and lend support to an etymology of its name 
recently suggested by R. A. Neil, 2 whereby he furnishes a meaning 
consonant with the orvyvonjs of the feast. He makes it the festival 
of curses or imprecations : 810 is for Sio-o by the regular disappearance 
of medial <r ; and if we are thus left without anything to connect the 
Diasia with Zeus, we shall perhaps find that we can well dispense with 
such connection. 

To propitiate Zeus Milichius and gain the wealth that he had thought 
to secure in the campaign, Xenophon sacrificed pigs by holocaust t<j> 
irarp^o) vd/tai. 8 Pausanias 4 tells of purificatory sacrifices and a statue to 
atone for tribal blood shed in civil war, both offered apparently to 
this Zeus. If we now inquire what is the character of this deity and 
what are his functions, it appears that he has oversight of agriculture, 
as may be inferred from the date of his festival. Of the whole year, 
Anthesterion (Feb.-Mar.) was the most perilous season for the crops ; 5 
frost, wind, and storm were apt to injure grain, vine, fig, and olive. At 
such a time it was well to conciliate a deity who possessed such power 
to harm. On the other hand, if duly propitiated, Zeus Milichius fulfilled 
functions to some extent Plutonic. Not only does he send up the 
enriching crops from beneath earth's surface, but he has treasures of 



1 Schol. Aristophanes, Nub. 408. 

2 Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIX, 1899, p. 114, n. I. 

3 Anab. 7, 8, 3-5. 

4 2, 20, 2. 6 Band, Diasien, 19 f. 
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gold and silver hidden in the subterranean deeps. An Attic relief 1 
represents him with the cornucopia, the frequent attribute of Pluto. 2 
For this reason Xenophon had to propitiate him in order to secure 
wealth. An Orphic Hymn, 8 among several epithets of Zeus, of which, 
however, /uciAix'os i s on ty one > ca -^ s nml '• 

irXovToSorijV) oirorav ye jSpuafw oTkov i<Tt\0r]. 

Quite consistent with his agricultural functions is the fact that already 
in the time of Pausanias his cult showed marks of extreme antiquity. 
There was an apx*ios jSw/xds of this Zeus just across the Cephisus from 
Athens, where Theseus after slaying Sinis KaOapmaiv Iru^e at the hands 
of the Phytalidae. 4 Pausanias 6 also speaks of roughly made statues of 
Zeus /xciAi'x' * an( i of Artemis irarpi^a, the one in the form of a 
pyramid, the other in that of a pillar, a type of statue which must have 
come down from times extremely remote. 6 

Zeus Milichius is now usually classed with the chthonic gods. 7 Such 
a conclusion is hinted at by a passage in Achilles Tatius, 8 where he is 
clearly distinguished from, if not actually set over against Zeus Uranius. 
This by itself is hardly enough, and as I find nowhere set forth the traits 
of character and cult by virtue of which a chthonic nature is assigned 
to him, I shall catalogue them as briefly as possible, reserving for some 
future occasion anything like a full discussion of the various marks of 
chthonic character. 

I. His surname is not descriptive of his true character but euphemis- 
tic, as may be seen from the scholiast on Luc. Tim. 7,' who says that 
the Diasia was celebrated ju.ero o-TuyvoTj^ros twos. 10 On Tim. 43 he 



1 C.I. A. 2, 1579b (p. 352); cf. Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, p. 399. 
* Roscher, Ausfuhrliches Lexicon der Mythologie, I, 1802. 

3 73, Abel. 

4 Paus. 1, 37, 4; cf. 2, 20, 2. 5 2, 9, 6. 

6 Farnell, Cults of Greek States, I, p. 15. 

7 K. O. Miiller, Eumenides, p. 142; Rohde, Psyche'', I, p. 273, n. 1; Stengel, 
Jahrbucher fur Philologie, etc., CXXVII, 1883, p. 370; Preller, Griechische Mytho- 
logie*, I, p. 130, n. 4; Farnell, op. cit., I, pp. 65 ff.; De Witte, Gazette Archeol. 
IX, p. 353, and especially Hofer, in Roscher, Ausf. Lex. II, 2560 f. 

8 5. a. 

9 See p. 64. 

10 Cf. schol. on Luc. /carom. 24, and Hesych. s. v. Aiiaia. 
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says in explanation of airotppas % fnnipa that on such days the Greeks 
do not speak to one another nor perform the regular sacrifices. ' This 
takes place in the month of February, when they also sacrifice to those 
under the earth, and the whole month is devoted to those who have 
passed away p-cra o-TuyvdYjyros 7ravTa>v wpoiovrtov ertpov Tporrov, ov Kai 
rot Atao-ia orvyvafovTes ^y 0V ' A0r)VaZoi.' Since the cult of this god 
suggested to the scholiast the cult of the dead, and since he uses to 
characterize the two cults the same word otv/votjjs, it is hard to believe 
that the character of this Zeus was really so kindly, so mild, so gentle 
as his surname would indicate. If his feast was celebrated with gloom, 
the reason probably lay in the gloomy, gruesome character of the 
divinity it was intended to propitiate. For we have to note that the 
deities which have surnames quite alien to their true character are 
usually the inferi, in whose power it lay to send calamity, unless flattered 
with a surname as far as possible removed from one that would be truly 
descriptive. In other words, euphemism is a kind of propitiation. 1 

But what are we to say about the Otol /mA/x">t> when the expression 
is used as a general term and no specific deity is named ? In their case, 
too, I think it may be shown that the epithet is used Kara &vTi<j>pa<ra>. 
Pausanias 2 saw at Myonia in Locris altars dedicated to them at which 
the sacrifices were nocturnal and the flesh consumed before sunrise. 
Both among Greeks and Romans the nocturnal offering is a marked 
peculiarity of the earth-god. In an oracle found in Zosimus 8 these 
deities are very explicitly set over against those of heaven ; ' propitia- 
tions for the Milichian gods and for the blessed celestials.' Though 
the time had long passed when only the gods below received propitia- 
tory offerings, there was still felt a sharp contrast between the " gracious 
deities " and the gods of the sky. The Milichian gods received liba- 



1 Euphemism will be found more fully discussed in Lehrs, Popul'dre Aufsatze, 
pp. 288 f. and 294 ff., and Rohde, Psyche*, I, pp. 206 f. and n. 2. It is used 
especially in speaking of the Erinyes, Pluto, Persephone, Hermes, Charon, Hecate, 
the dead, Dionysus (see Plut. Anton. 24, 3, and cf. Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 166), 
and sundry spirits of Hades; see e. g. Schirmer, s. v. ~H.ih.vin), in Roscher, Ausf. Lex. 
II, 2636. 

2 10, 38, 8. 

3 2, 5, p. 64, ed. Mendelssohn; also in Phlegon, irepl ftaKpofitwv, p. 204, 
1. 13, ed. Westermann. 
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tions for the souls of the dead. 1 From these facts several scholars 8 
have concluded that the "gracious deities" were gruesome earth powers 
and were called " gracious " only by euphemism. 

II. The Milichian Zeus was honored with sacrifice of swine. 8 I lay 
the less emphasis upon this because it is very easy to overestimate the 
significance of the animal offered to a deity, as considerations of con- 
venience, cheapness, and the like undoubtedly played a large part in 
determining what the victim should be. But so seldom is the pig found 
in sacrifice to the really Olympian deities, and so frequently is it 
offered to the earth-gods both in Greece and Rome, that it seems 
unwise to refuse it any significance. 4 If it does not indicate the 
chthonic character of the deity who receives it, it does denote that 
such a deity belongs to the popular house cults which in most instances 
antedate the official worship of the state, and in many cases in fact 



1 Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, 153, 5 ff. 

2 Frazer on Paus. 10, 38, 8; Mendelssohn on Zosimus 2, 5; Lehrs, Pop. Auf., 
pp. 288 f. 

3 Xen. Anab. 7, 8, 5; Furtwangler, Meisterw., p. 399. 

4 It is very common in purificatory, mystic, oath, and magical rites, all of which, 
but especially the last three, are closely connected with chthonic cult. To summarize 
briefly my doubtless incomplete collection of instances, the swine is offered to Demeter 
and Cora, C.I. A. Ill, 77, 6 f.; Paus. 9, 8, 1; to [Demeter] Chloe, Am. Journ. 
Arch. X, 1895, p. 211, 1. 49; to Cora, Dittenberger, Sylloge, 625; to Demeter's 
chthonic companion, Eubuleus, schol. Luc. Dial. Meretr. 2, 1; to Aesculapius, 
Duhn, Archaeolog. Zeit., 1877, p. 178, n. 17b; p. 147, n. 15, etc.; cf. Harrison, 
Myth, and Monum., pp. 305-319; to the Moerae, Am. Journ. Arch., I. c, p. 210, 
1. 28; to the Nemeses, C. I. G. II, 2663; to Apollo Carneus, Dittenberger, Syll. 
6 53> 69; cl. p. 100; to Poseidon, /. G.I. I, 905; cf. p. 100; to Dionysus Scyl- 
lites, Ditt. Syll. 616, 1. 46; to Corotrophus, Am. Journ. Arch., I. c, p. 210, 1. 14; 
p. 211, 1. 31; see p. 107, n. 1; to Artemis Coryphallia, Ath. 4, p. 139a, who is 
a Kovpbrpxpos, Wide, Lak. Kulte, pp. 123 f.; see p. 107, n. 1; to Aphrodite Cast- 
nitis, Strabo 9, p. 438, perhaps the only Aphrodite that receives such an offering, 
but cf. Eust. p. 852; to Artemis Laphria, Paus. 7, 18, 12, but cf. Gruppe, Gr. 
Myth., p. 1277; to Hestia, Eupolis, frag. 281, I, p. 335, Kock; to Athene Hellotis, 
Am. Journ. Arch., 1. c, p. 211, 1. 55; cf. p. 212; to Athena fftirapa conjointly 
with Zeus ai!rri\p at Cos, v. Prott-Ziehen, leges Sacrae, II, p. 327, 11. 54 ff. (No. 
131). In the Spartan Messoa, swine were offered to Demeter, Despoina, Pluto, 
Persephone, and Tyche, C. I. G. 1464, and the pig is attested as a sacrifice at the 
Thesmophoria by the scholiast on Aristoph. Ran. 338; cf. Farnell, Cults Gr. States, 
III, pp. 5 and 168. 
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hark back to a previous stratum of religious belief, the most striking 
feature of which seems to have been worship of the earth powers. 

III. A mutilated inscription 1 [Au VLu^Kxyua *[• • • v\^>a\>ja has 
been taken to indicate that vrj4>aXia or wineless libations were a feature 
of this worship. These date from a time previous to the introduction 
of the vine into Greece ; 2 with the persistence characteristic of ritual 
everywhere, these libations remained usual in the case of many deities 
whose cult dated from those early days. 8 As noted above, the worship 
of early Greece seems to have been offered primarily to earth-gods (see 
p. ioo), and throughout the historical period this substratum of chthonic 
cult keeps cropping out through the superimposed Olympian ritual. 
This is especially evident in the Peloponnesus (p. ioo), where there were 
districts largely uninfluenced by the Dorian conquest, and other locali- 
ties in which the hostility towards the victors, who had failed fully to 
absorb the primitive population, maintained the old cults with a stub- 
born persistence. In Attica the old cults had been left to develop 
with little disturbance. 4 In a cult of such antiquity as this of Zeus 
Milichius we might have expected to find the primeval wineless liba- 
tion. 6 A component part of this libation was usually honey, which is 
frequently found in chthonic cult (see p. 86). 

IV. A fourth and a most significant fact in the cult of Zeus Milichius 
is the sacrifice of the ram, — significant not only because the victim is a 



1 C.I. A. I, 4,11. 4,s. 

8 Porphyrius, de abst. 2, 20. 

3 In the case of the dead only was this otherwise (Stengel, Festschrift fur Fried- 
ISnder, p. 418); they were not so remote from man that he could not venture to 
give them what it was his own and had so lately been their daily practice to consume. 

4 Dieterich, Mutter Erde, p. 54, has recently observed that in Attica Ge is more 
important than Zeus. 

6 Other deities receiving a similar libation are catalogued by Polemo, ap. schol. 
Soph. O. C. 100, as follows: Mnemosyne, the Muses, Eos, Selene, the Nymphs, 
Aphrodite Urania, the daughters of Erechtheus, and Helius, a list consisting chiefly 
of ancient female deities, worshipped at a very early date in Greece. Nephalia are 
mentioned elsewhere: to the Furies, Soph. 0. C. 100, 481; Aesch. Eum. 107; Ap. 
Rh. 4, 710 ff.; to Demeter, Dion Hal. 1, 33, 1; to Demeter and Persephone, Paus. 
5, 15, 10; to the Nymphs, ibid.; to Dionysus, Plut. de Tuend. Sanit. Praec. 132E; 
to the hero Eudromus, v. Prott-Ziehen, Leges Sacrae, II, p. 216 (No. 73); cf. 
Farnell, Cults, III, p. 102, esp. note c. 
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ram, but because the skin of the ram was used in certain lustral or propi- 
tiatory ceremonies under the name of Aids kwoW, 1 which apparently 
means the ' fleece of Zeus.' Used as it is, however, in the cult of Zeus 
only when Zeus Milichius or Zeus *rnjo-tos is the object of worship, and 
appearing in other apotropaic and propitiatory ritual, it had perhaps 
originally no more to do with Zeus than had the Diasia, if Neil's etymo- 
logy be accepted (p. 64). Hesychius 2 mentions its propitiatory force. 
Eustathius 8 calls it 8lov koSSiov, ' the divine fleece,' a term which does 
not bring it into such close connection with Zeus. Perhaps, like 
Ata<ria and airoSum-ofMreicrOai,* it should be coupled with the idea of 
curse-averting. The ram had apotropaic 5 and purificatory 6 force. It 
was offered to avert impending danger, especially by those who were 
about to enter the subterranean shrines of Amphiaraus or Trophonius, 7 
and, in the former case at least, was used in much the same way as 
the Aids kcoSiov. The worshipper slept on the wet fleece before under- 
taking his perilous enterprise. 8 To avert danger the Taulantines 9 
offered rams together with a human sacrifice, 10 a rite evidently placatory 
or apotropaic and, as the rams were black, most likely offered to 
earth deities. 11 



1 For the literature see Gruppe, Griechische Myth., p. 892, n. 1. 

2 .r. v. Aids Kiidiov; cf. v. Prott-Ziehen, Leges Sacrae, II, p. 184. 

3 P- I93S» 8- 

4 Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, pp. 26 i. 
6 Deubner, de Incubatione, p. 41. 

6 At the Andaman mysteries; Dittenberger, Sylloge, 653, 67. 

7 Paus. I, 34, S; 9, 39, 6. 

8 Cf . Strabo, 6, p. 284. 

9 Arrian, Anab. I, 5, 7. 

10 K. O. Miiller recognizes in the ram the regular surrogate for human sacrifice in 
propitiatory offering; Eumenides, p. 144. 

11 Stengel, Kult.-Alt.*, p. 134. The ram was used in magic rites, which are 
allied to the cult of the earth-gods (Riess, ap. Pauly-Wissowa, I, 77, 1. 11 ff.). The 
ram offering appears in the cult of the following deities, chiefly powers of the earth : 
Demeter Chloe, schol. Soph. O. C. 1600; [Demeter] Achaea, Am. Journ. 
Archaeol. X, 1895, p. 210, 1. 27; Persephone, ibid., p. 211, 1. 44; Pandora (a 
white ram in a comic oracle), Aristoph. Av. 971; cf. Hesych. s. v. HavS&pa; cf. 
the sacrifice to Hades, Plut. de hid. et Osir., 364 a; Hermes ('Ep/tavi), Ditt. Syll. 
653i 69; Apollo Carneus, Theocritus, 5, 82 f. (cf. p. 100, n. 7); Apollo of Tel- 
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V. A very cogent reason for considering Zeus Milichius an earth- 
god is that he appears upon reliefs in serpent form. 1 That the 
snake there represented is rather the god himself than something sacred 
to the god, is clear from the two facts that the serpent is much larger 
than the human beings who are engaged in the act of worship, and that 
on some of the stones there is no representation of a deity other than 
the big snake, to whom the offerings are presented directly. 

It is generally recognized that the serpent is the peculiar animal of 
the chthonic deities, whom it therefore both represents and accom- 
panies. It is earthborn 2 and, like the chthonic gods themselves, it lives 
beneath the earth in caves. 8 Creeping upon the earth and having its 
home in the ground, it seemed especially fit to serve as an attendant to 
the earth-gods. It was connected in some way or other with the idea 
of death, 4 perhaps as an embodiment of the soul of the departed. 5 Like 
the ram it possessed apotropaic force. 6 Of the powers of the earth, 7 



messus, Ditt. Syll. 641, 3 ff. (cf. p. 105); the Moerae, ibid.; the Mother of the 
Gods, Ditt. Syll., I. c; Trophonius, Paus. 9, 39, 6; Amphiaraus, Paus. 1, 34, 5; 
Aesculapius, Panofka, Abhandl. Berl. Acad. Wissensch., 1845, pi. IV, 2; also 
Girard, V Asclepieion d' Athenes, pi. IV; Poseidon, Ditt. Syll. 615, 9 (cf. p. 100, 
n. 7); Spercheus, Iliad, 23, 148; Artemis Colaenis, schol. Arist. Av. 873; 
Zeus, Lucian, Dial. deor. 4, 2; cf. Ar. Av. 568, also other forms of Zeus discussed 
in the following pages, e. g., p. 79. Also to the following heroes: Hesychus, 
schol. Soph. O. C. 489; Catenas, Strabo, 6, p. 284; Tiresias, Od. 11, 32; Pelops, 
Paus. 5, 13, 2 (into a pit) ; Erechtheus, Iliad, 2, 550; Connidas, Plut. Ties. 4; 
and generally in the cult of the dead, Od. 10, 526 ff.; cf. Philostr. Vit. Ap. Ty. 4, 
16. From Ditt. Syll. 641, 36 we learn that such a sacrifice was offered to the Agatho- 
daemon (cf. Rohde, Psyche*, I, p. 132, n. 2) of Posidonius and Gorgis. The ram 
was also used in the chthonic oath sacrifice, e. g. Xen. Anab. 2, 2, 9. 

1 Foucart, Bulletin de Correspondance hellenique, VII, 1883, p. 507 ff. 

* Hdt. I, 78; Statius, Theb. 5, 506; cf. Silius Ital. 6, 253. 

3 Porph. de abst. 1, 25; Euripides, Bacch. 538; Sil. Ital. 6, 218. 

4 Riess, ap. Pauly-Wiss. I, 77, 52 f. 

5 Snakes were thought to spring from the corpses of evil men; Pliny, N. H. 10, 
188; Aelian, N. A. I, 51. 

6 It was used for this reason to decorate cradles: Eur. Ion, 24; Lobeck, Aglao- 
phamus, p. 582. 

' The chthonic significance of the snake appears also in Egyptian and Phoenician 
mythology, Gruppe, Gr. Myth., p. 409; in Zululand, Tylor, Primitive Culture, II, 
p. 212. See especially the important note of Gruppe, op. cit., p. 807, n. 2. 
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many appear in snake form, 1 others are attended by snakes, 2 while of 
still others both facts are attested. 



1 So the chthonic captor of Persephone, Zeus Chthonius, Nonnus, Dionys. 6, 
156 ff.; Ovid, Met. 6, 114; cf. Orph. Arg. 931 and Head, Hist, numorum, p. 148 
and p. 404; Eumenides, Eur. /. T. 285-7, Or. 256; Aesculapius, Paus. 2, 10, 3; 
Livy, Per. 1 1 ; Sabazius, Theophrastus, Char. 16; Trophonius, schol. Aristoph. 
Nub. 508 sub Jin.; Cerberus, schol. Hes. Th. 311; cf. Paus. 3, 25, 5; Eros 
(originally closely related to Hermes and connected with Demeter and Cora, cf. 
Gruppe, Gr. Myth., p. 870), Apul. Met. 5, (102), 21 f.; Demeter (?), see Gruppe, 
op. cit., pp. 870 f.; Hecate, London magical papyrus, 121; cf. Gruppe, op. cit., 
p. 1289, n. 2; Dionysus (?) in Boeotia, Paus. 10, 33, 9-1 1; cf. Gruppe, op. cit., 
p. 92; and the use of the snake by maenads, Luc. Bacch. 4; Heroes, Photius, s. v. 
jfpws iroucfXos. So Cychreus, Paus. I, 36, 1; cf. Plut. Cleom. 39 fin.; Mitth. Ath. 
Inst. II, 1877, Tab. 20 and 22; cf. Luckenbach, in Jahrb. f. Phil. SuppPb. XI, 
p. 500; Usener, G'otternamen, p. 249, and Lippert, Die Religionen der europaischen 
Kulturvolker, pp. 42 ff. Perhaps, as Pausanias (1, 24, 7) suggests, the snake under 
Athene's shield represents Erichthonius, and Athene has absorbed the worship of an 
old snake-formed deity of the ancient Attic population ; cf. for Trojan Athene, 
Gruppe, Gr. Myth., p. 693, n. 1. Certain cases where Zeus appears as a snake will 
be discussed later. 

Sometimes the chthonic character is indicated only by the serpentine form of the 
lower extremities. So the Giants, principally in the later representations, Roscher, 
Ausf. Lex. I, 1667, 1671, 1665, 1666, 1907 (cf. Paus. 8, 29, 3); the chthonic 
Winds, e.g. Boreas, Paus. 5, 19, 1; Hecate, Luc. Philops. 22; and the hero 
Cecrops, Aristoph. Vesp. 438; Apollod. 3, 14, 1, 1. 

2 The meaning of this phenomenon is often, doubtless, that the deity itself was 
originally conceived to be ophiomorphic, as when we find snakes represented with 
Aesculapius, Trophonius, or the Eumenides. To omit the deities already mentioned 
as snake-formed, the following appear with serpent attendant or ornament : Pluto, 
Roscher, Ausf. Lex. I, 1807; II, 1375; Persephone, ibid. II, 1358, 1359; Hermes 
(snake on caduceus), Roscher, Ausf. Lex. I, 2403; Artemis (Hecate?), Paus. 8, 37, 
4; Amphiaraus, Harrison, Myth, and Monuments, p. 64; Gorgons, Roscher, op. 
cit. I, 171 1, 1716; cf. Roscher, die Gorgonen, pp. 76-78; so on aegis of Athene; 
Demeter, Ersilia Lovatelli, Bulletino delta Commissione Arch. Comunale, VII, 1879, 
pp. 5 ff., PI. 1, 2-3; cf. Ann. d. Inst. XXXIII, 1861, pp. 380 ff., tav. S; Thetis, 
Paus. 5, 18, 5; cf. Baumeister, Denkm'dler, III, 1801 = Demeter Thesmo-thetis (?); 
Gruppe, op. cit., p. 116; cf. p. 616, n. 3; Ge (the serpent that originally guarded 
the chthonic oracle at Delphi was protected by Ge), Pindar (ap. Schol. Aesch. Eum. 
2), II, 2, 571, Boeckh; the Snake goddess of Knossos, Am. Journ. Arch. VII, 
1903, pp. 242, 375, illustrated in Baumgarten-Poland-Wagner, Die hellenische 
Kultur, p. 38; Hercyna, Paus. 9, 39, 2; cf. Creuzer, Symbolik 3 , III, p. 502, n. 1. 
Artemidorus (2, 13) mentions as having snake attributes: Zeus, Sabazius, Helius, 
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VI. We should not ignore the connections of Zeus Milichius with 
other divinities. He is worshipped especially in conjunction with 
chthonic deities, — a fact which has no little significance in view of the 
circumstance that the cult of the Olympians differs widely from that of 
the earth-gods, not only in its externals and its ritual, but in its inner 
meaning and purpose. As we shall see later (p. 107), the Olympian is 
worshipped that he may send blessing, the earth deity that he may take 
himself off, or that he may avert the ill which it is his proper function 
to visit upon man. 

Now the cult of Zeus Milichius was evidently connected with that 
of Demeter 1 and that of Hecate (Enodia). 2 That it was in some 
way connected with that of the Eleusinian deities is the opinion of 
Mommsen, 8 because as the mystae crossed the Cephisus, on their way 
to Eleusis, they came to an altar of this Zeus, where, he thinks, those 
who were guilty of crime were purified by the Phytalidae who had 
served Theseus of old in the same capacity. 

It seems probable then that there was an ancient deity of Attica, 
perhaps one of the 6tol pei\lx">h t0 whom a cult was offered while as 
yet Zeus of the sky was unknown. This deity must have been of a grue- 
some character and his festival, the chief feast of ancient Attica, was a 
period of gloom. He became syncretized with Zeus, as Attica came 
into contact with Zeus-worshipping tribes, and Milichius became Zeus 
Milichius. The cult, however, continued to befit the old rather than 
the new conception, and Zeus of the sky was worshipped with the 
apotropaic rites appropriate to the earth deity which he had absorbed. 4 



Demeter and Cora, Hecate, Aesculapius, and the heroes; for Helius, cf. Porph. 
de abst. 4, 16. 

1 C. I. A. I, 4; probably too with that of Ge, C. I. A. IV, 1, p. 190, 528 1 . The 
inscription may, however, refer not to Ge, but to Ae = Aia (?). 

8 In Thessaly, Bull, de corr. Hell. XIII, 1889, p. 392. His cult was also 
connected with that of Helius, C. I. A. II, 3, 1585, where we have what is apparently 
an exception to the chthonic company kept by this Zeus. Pausanias (2, 9, 6) men- 
tions together ancient statues of Zeus Milichius and Artemis Tarptfa, but it is not 
clear that the two were companions in one cult. 

3 Feste der Stadt Atken, p. 421. 

4 Zeus <pCKu>s seems to be closely allied to Milichius (Topffer, Attische Genealogie, 
p. 250, n. 2), and himself shows marks of chthonic character. He is classed as 
chthonic by Harrison, Proleg., p. 357; cf. p. 358 and n. 
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Let us now look more briefly at several types of Zeus which seem to 
have sundry points of contact with Zeus Milichius, confining ourselves, 
so far as may be, to those that receive placatory offering. 

In the ritual of the Aios kwSiov only two are explicitly attested to 
have had any part, 1 — Zeus Milichius and 

Zeus Knjo-tos. 

Says Suidas 2 : ' They sacrifice the victims both to Zeus Milichius and 
to Zeus KTiyo-tos, and they keep the fleeces, calling them 8ia ; and they 
are used by those who are in the procession at the ^,Kipo<p6pia and by 
the SaSovx<K at Eleusis and by sundry others for purificatory purposes, 
and they spread them beneath the feet of those who are to receive puri- 
fication.' Clearly this is no fleece peculiarly of Zeus, for it is used in 
rites with which he apparently has no connection at all. 8 That the 
object of the rite, so far as it concerns Zeus /m/o-ios, was placation can 
hardly be doubted. He is in some respects very closely allied to Zeus 
Milichius. His surname denotes that he, too, had the Plutonic power 
of bestowing wealth (see p. 64). He was consequently worshipped 
with Demeter Anesidora, Athene Tithrone, Cora Protogone, and the 
Semnae, all, except Athene, clearly earth deities. 4 He seems to have 
been a sort of household god, presiding over the family store and 
bestowing wealth upon the house. Athenaeus 6 says that the images of 
this Zeus were kept in an urn, and Suidas 6 uses of him the same word, 
nvWroSoT^s, that is applied to Zeus Milichius in Orph. Hymn. 73. He 
corresponds somewhat closely to the Penates of the Romans, who were 
to be propitiated farre pio et saliente mica? 

But he is connected also with agriculture by Dion Chrysostom, 8 ' To 
Zeus are given the surnames ktj/ctios and iviKapTrios, for he is the 
cause of the fruits and giver of wealth and property.' Athenaeus 9 gives 
us the ritual of his sacrifice, in which ambrosia occurs. This he defines 



1 See, however, for Zeus Acraeus, p. 79. 

S S. V. AlAs KliSlOV. 

3 Cf. Paus. 1, 34, 5 for its use in the cult of Araphiaraus. 

4 Paus. i, 31, 4. 

5 il» P- 473 b. 

8 s. v. Zeis (crijo-ios. 8 Or. I, 57 R. 

' Hor. C. 3, 23, 19 f. » 11, p. 473 c. 
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as pure water, olive oil, and irayKapirla, which he elsewhere 1 defines on 
the authority of Harpocration as pounded cakes boiled with honey. 2 
For the use of v^aXio in chthonic cult see p. 68. The use of the 
honey cake in these cults is very frequent. 

I class Zeus ktijo-ios with the chthonic gods 8 chiefly because of his 
connection with Zeus Milichius in the use of the Aios kujoW, and 
because the two cults, so far as we know them, and the functions of the 
two deities are so similar. Knjo-ios, 4 indeed, may possibly be merely a 
descriptive name of the same being who is indicated by the euphemistic 
title of Milichius. 

Zeus xfldwos. 

Here we might expect to find a clearer case of an earth-Zeus. Two 
instances of propitiation are attested in this cult, one where Hesiod 6 
warns the farmer ' to pray to Zeus Chthonius and to holy Demeter that 
they may cause the holy corn of Demeter to teem in full perfection ' ; 
the other in an inscription found at Myconos, 6 in which the worshipper 
is directed to sacrifice to Zeus Chthonius on behalf of the crops, and to 
Ge Chthonia f[ir]Ta yxKava tT^<rt[a], of which sacrifice no stranger 
may eat. It has been thought by some 7 that Pluto is meant wherever 
Zeus Chthonius is mentioned, but in these passages it seems much more 
likely that we have a god of agriculture, coupled as he is, not with 
Persephone as in the Orphic Hymns, but with Demeter and Ge. His 



1 14, p. 648 b. 

2 A similar offering was received by Zeus Georgus {C.I. A. Ill, 77, 2), a god 
who is almost certainly the same as Zeus Chthonius, for whom see above. This 
sacrifice fell on the 30th of MaiitaKTiipuir, a month especially sacred to the dead 
(Aristoph. frag. 278, Kock) and on a day which was considered peculiarly theirs; 
cf. Bekker, Anecdota, 308, 5. 

3 As do Mfiller, Eumenides, p. 188, n. 3, and Miss Harrison, Proleg., p. 643. 

4 v. Prott {Mitth. Ath. Inst. XXIII, 1898, p. 223) considers him only a form of 
Zeus Chthonius; cf. Leges Sacrae, I, p. 10, and note that there is attested, ibid. II, 
pp. 312 f., an altar of KtiJo-ws, not Zeus nr^aios. 

s Op. 465. 

6 Ditt. Syll. 615, 25 ff. 

' Preller, Gr. Myth..* I, p. 798; Jebb on Soph. O. C. 1606; Stoll, in Roscher, 
op. cit. I, 908. Zeus Catachthonius seems certainly to be Pluto, and in the Orphic 
Hymns, e. g. 70, 2 and 18, 3, as in Nonnus, Dionys. 6, 156 ff., Zeus Chthonius has 
the same significance. 
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chthonic nature is sufficiently clear from his surname, but we must note 
further that he receives black victims 1 (p. 74). 
The position of 

Zeus /uu/uucn^ 

is harder to determine. Hesychius 2 considers him the same as Mi- 
lichius and Catharsius. Harpocration 8 thus explains the surname : 
' The first month among the Athenians, named from Zeus luufmenp. 
For he who is wild and turbulent is fuxi/xo/triys, as Lysimachus says in 
his treatise on the Athenian months. Now, as winter begins in this 
month, the air is disturbed and suffers change.' 8 To Zeus /mu/muctj^ 
apparently is ascribed the sending of wild storms and cold blasts, which 
harm the crops, so that it becomes necessary to avert this injury by 
propitiatory practices, and in this month there was performed at Athens 
a ceremony of (propitiatory) purification. 8 I cannot discover that this 
rite had any distinctive name nor find express testimony that it was 
performed in honor of Zeus /uu/muct^s. Indeed an inscription* seems 
to show that the sacrifice was in honor rather of Zeus Georgus, while 
from Eustathius 6 we should certainly conclude, in the absence of other 
testimony, that Zeus Milichius received it. This fact, taken together 
with what Hesychius says above, makes it seem that luufuiKTrp and 
Milichius at least, and probably Catharsius and Georgus, were either 
one and the same or were practically indistinguishable in cult. Just as 
the Aiao-ta were intended to propitiate the old Milichian deity on the 
first appearance of the ear, just as the AurdAia were celebrated in honor 
of Zeus iro\ie«s when the harvest was ready for the sickle, so the 
Mcu/KOKTiypia ( ?) were performed in November to assure the welfare of 



1 Dittenberger observes on this inscription that elsewhere the victims of the chthonic 
gods are burned entire, but here the skins are removed, whence they are called Se/rri 
(sc. lepcia), cf. Hermes, XXXIX, 1904, pp. 611-14, as Kavrds (616, 31) is used of a 
victim that is wholly burned. The fact that this sacrifice, at once propitiatory and 
chthonic, demands only that no stranger partake of it, while the holocaust is the rule 
in chthonic and propitiatory offerings, is an illustration of the way in which the 
stringent provisions of the old cult were evaded or modified. 

s s. v. Matti&KTris. 

3 S. V. MaipxLKrrjpiulV. 

4 C. I. A. Ill, 77, 12, an inscription, however, of imperial times. 

5 p. 1935. 8- 
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the newly sown seed. As the three agricultural feasts correspond to 
three stages of the growth of the grain, it seems probable that the three 
recipient deities were equally closely connected. Perhaps we have 
here, transferred to the immigrant Zeus, three stages of the cult of one 
Pelasgic deity, who belonged to a chthonic and apotropaic stratum of 
religious thought and practice. The connection with Zeus Catharsius, 
hinted at by Hesychius, is not difficult if we note that the Mat/u<uc- 
Trjpta (?) were KaOapfxot directed to Zeus Milichius, 1 whom Hesychius 
considers the same as Mou^ta/cr^s. 

The late inscription, 2 mentioned above, shows us that the ritual of 
this cult was much the same as that of Zeus Ki-jjo-tos. The use of the 
Atos kwSiov in this rite is attested by Eustathius, 8 though ascribed to 
Zeus Milichius. 

At this point we must observe that Zeus /uai/uucri?; belongs to a con- 
siderable class of deities, which are reckoned among the earth-gods by 
virtue of their functions rather than of their cult, of which, indeed, we 
know very little, although, so far as our information extends, it too 
points in the same direction. From the above passages it is clear that 
he held sway over storm and wind, which he might let loose to the 
utter detriment of the crops. Wind and rain are of course closely con- 
nected in popular thought. But the ancients, differing widely from us, 
supposed the winds to be chthonic, as is evident from their cult 4 and 
from the fact that they dwelt in subterranean places, 6 in caves of the 
earth. Aristotle 6 says that from the earth arise winds and thunders 
and lightnings and whirlwinds and bolts. 7 The scholiast on Apollonius 
of Rhodes 8 says that in Thrace there is a pit from which come blasts of 
wind and the Thracians call it the dwelling-place of the winds. From 
such a phenomenon the idea of the chthonic abode of the winds might 



' Eustath. p. 1935, 8 - 

2 C. I. A. Ill, 77. 

3 /. c. 

4 Stengel, Hermes, XXXV, 1900, pp. 627-35, ar »d XVI, 1881, pp. 346-50. 

5 Especially in the Latin poets (under Greek influence); Verg. Aen. 1, 52 ff.; 
Lucr. 6, passim, e. g. 536 ff., 557 ff., 578 ff., 684. 

6 De mundo, 4; I, 394 a, 17. 

7 See p. 77. 

8 1, 826. 
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well arise. 1 Pausanias, 2 speaking of premonitory symptoms of earth- 
quakes adds : In oe ko.1 tijs yrjs Kara 7rveu/taT<oi' v<f>r)yt)<TK la^pd." 

It might be expected, then, that the storms to which the winds give 
rise should also have their origin in subterranean places. The monstrous 
forms under which the Greek fancy represented wind and tempest were 
said to be earthborn. The story that the chthonic Cyclopes gave Zeus 
his thunderbolts 4 may well denote that the thunderbolt was originally 
proper not to the Olympian but to the earth-god. 6 Thunder can hardly 
have been ascribed to Zeus in Pelasgian days, when the sky-god of the 
Dorians was yet unknown, still less if the predominant worship of the 
land was directed to cave-dwelling earth-gods. Even after the trans- 
ference of the phenomena of the thunderstorm to the new chief of the 
gods, much of the phraseology of the old ideas remained. So, I think, 
should be explained the not infrequent references to chthonic thunder, 6 
the thunder of Zeus Chthonius, the nether thunder of Zeus, chthonic 
rain-bringing thunders, — passages which the scholiasts had much diffi- 
culty to interpret. 7 We read also of chthonic lightning in Pliny 8 and 
Seneca, 9 and on sepulchral inscriptions, found in Phrygia, 10 we find Zeus 
Bpovr&v, the thunderer. 



1 Cf. Cic. de div. 2, 19, 44; schol. Aristoph. Nub. 508 Jin.; Paus. 8, 29, I. 

» 7, 24, 8. 

3 Cf. Ov. Met. 15, 298 ff.; Pliny, N. H. 2, 114, and 2, 131. 

* Hes. Th. 504 f.; Apollod. 1, 2, 1, 3. 

s Cf. Hoffmann, Kronos und Zeus, pp. 144 f. 

6 Aesch. Prom. 993 (cf. frag. 57, 10 f., Nauck*); Soph. O. C. 1606; Eur. El. 
748; Ale. 905; Aristoph. Av. 1745 ff., 1749 ff. 

7 For a generous choice of interpretations see the scholiast on Aristoph. Av. 1745, 
where his longest, the third, seems to me to contain the truth; cf. Eur. Hipp. 1201; 
Ace. Troades, frag. 2, Ribbeck; Eur. frag. 477 (47s), 1. 11, Nauck*; Nonnus, 
Dionys. 48, 69; Suidas, s. v. %6ovixa fipovT&s. 

, N. H. 2, 138 and 2, 131. 

9 Nat. Qu. 2, 49, 3; cf. Mayer, Giganten, p. 109, n. 133. 

10 C.I.G. 3819: 0eo?[s] Ka,Tax0ovtoi[s] Atoi Ai[i] Bpon-[c5]iTi. See Ramsay, 
Journ. Hell. Stud. Ill, 1882, p. 124, and Korte, in Miltk. Ath. Inst. XXV, 1900, 
pp. 421 ff. Sometimes on these gravestones Bronton is replaced by KaTcu/Sdriys ; cf. 
Rhein. Mus. LX, 1905, p. 12, n. 1. This is the equivalent of KepcuWs, for places 
struck by lightning were sacred to Zeus Karai^irtp and lightning itself is (coTou/Sdr^s 
(Aesch. Prom. 359; Orph. //. 19, 12). The schol. on Aristoph. Pax, 650, says 
that the chthonic Hermes in Athens and Rhodes was called Karaipdrris. That the 
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We shall perhaps find no better opportunity than here for the discus- 
sion of a whole group of Zeus types which have to do with rain and 
the phenomena of the weather. Morgan has shown 1 how rarely it is 
Zeus who is expected to send the rain. He expressed his belief 2 that 
it was not the deities of the sky, but those of spring and fountain in 
whose control lay the treasuries of the rain.* There are, however, 
certain indications or express testimonia that rites to dispel drought 
were directed to Zeus, and to these we shall turn for a moment. Many 
of the rites to be mentioned have the stamp of antiquity and doubtless 
hark back to the time when Zeus of the sky was yet an unknown factor 
in the religion of Southern Greece. 

Our first instance is a sacrifice to 

Zeus ctKraios, 

described in Dicaearchus Messenius 4 : «r* axpas Si tijs tov opovs 
(Pelion) Kopv<f>rjs cririjXaiov to-ri to Ka\ovp.evov Xapcovtov, (cat Aios 
aKTaCov lepov, i<p o Kara kvvos awroAijv Kara to aK/unorarov xavpa. 
avafiaLivovcri t5>v iro\iT<av ol iirupavtcrTaToi ko.1 Tali iJAiKiais dx/ta^ovres, 
eiri\e)(OtVTes «ri tov lepetas, Ivt^uxr/xtvoi Kco&a TpCiroKa xaiva • toiovtov 

o-vfi/iaiva «ri tov opovs to ifw\oi clvai. This sacrifice is offered 
apparently as a propitiatory rite in behalf of the crops to a deity whose 
surname is doubtful. 6 If we retain the reading <zkt<uov — and the con- 



corresponding Zeus /cotoujScItjjs should also be chthonic consorts well with his appear- 
ance on tombstones; cf. Gruppe, Gr. Myth., p. 148 and n. 3; cf. Am. jfourn. 
Arch. XI, 1907, p. 359. 

1 Transac. Am. Phil. Ass. XXXII, 1901, pp. 83 ff. 

2 P. 108, since justified to a degree by the work of Ballentine, Harvard Studies, 
XV, pp. 77 «. 

3 There is something to be said for the chthonic nature of the nymphs of spring 
and fountain water in general, see p. 81. 

4 Miiller, Fragmenta Histor. Graec. II, p. 262. 

5 Many scholars would read ixpaiov for &ktoU>v. Sacrifices are attested to Zeus 
Acraeus in Nicolaus Damascenus (K H. G. Ill, p. 377), and he is frequently men- 
tioned in the literature as well as on the stones. In favor of ixpaiov are Wentzel, ap. 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. I, 1193 f.; Stoll, ap. Roscher, Ausf. Lex. I, 215; Preller, 
Gr. Myth.* I, p. 144, n., and inscriptions discovered in the vicinity lend support to this 
reading; cf. Famell, Cults Gr. States, I, p. 50 e. If aKpaiov be the true reading we 
have to note that, although it has been said (e. g. by Stengel, Kult.-alt., p. 22) that 
it is the sky-gods who are worshipped preeminently on the mountain tops, the chthonic 
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nection of the deity with the cave of Chiron, 1 in which there was a 
statue of Actaeon, 2 is a point in favor of such retention, — we have very 
probably an absorption by Zeus of the cult of the primitive cave god 
Chiron, 8 just as in Attica the chief deity took over the worship of an old 
agricultural god. A cave cult goes far towards establishing a chthonic 
character for any deity 4 (see pp. 90 f.). As the sacrifice is apotropaic, 
the skin with which the worshipper was girt about seems to be the Aios 
kcuoW, although Dicaearchus, not understanding the rite, but naturally 
feeling called upon to explain why thick fleeces were worn at the time 
of the greatest heat, advanced a fanciful reason, 6 — the cold on the 
mountain top. 

Taking into account the time of the year and the agricultural needs 
of the season at which this sacrifice came, there can be little doubt that 
the prayer to Zeus demanded rain. But is it possible that rain as well 
as thunder and lightning was ever supposed to arise from the earth 
rather than to descend from the skies? Certainly rain was supposed to 
come from a fountain, sent up. by the fountain deities, which resided in 
the earth. On Mt. Lycaeus, in Arcadia, there was a fountain where the 
priest of Zeus Lycaeus used to charm up the rain by stirring the surface 
of the pool with a branch of oak. 6 Thereupon a sort of mist would 



gods in the valley, there occur several instances where the sanctuaries of these Oeol 
dxpoioi are caves, as in the cases of the Cretan and probably of the Lycaean Zeus; 
and these caves can scarcely be sanctuaries of sky-gods; cf. pp. 90 f. The temple 
of the Cyllenian Hermes, an Arcadian cave god, was situated on the summit of Mt. 
Cyllene, Paus. 8, 17, 1. But, doubtless, with the growing importance of the god of 
the sky, men came to consider that the fact of worship on a mountain top denoted a 
deity of the heavens, and we actually find mention of white victims in the cult of Zeus 
Acraeus, v. Prott-Ziehen, Leges Saerae, II, pp. 245 f. (No. 82), as we do in that of 
the more clearly chthonic Zeus Kn}<r«>s> Demosthenes, 21, 53. Does the incident 
related by the scholiast on Eur. Med. 273, Surad. . . . riKva, connect Hera &Kpala 
with the cult of the dead, — the slain children of Medea? 

1 Die. Mess., /. c; cf. Gruppe, Gr. Myth., p. 116. 

" Apollod. 3, 4, 4, 4. 

3 So Harrison, Proleg., p. 27. 

4 Such a character was recognized for this deity by H. D. Miiller, Mythologie 
der griech. Stamme, II, pp. 113 ff., esp. 116; cf. Hoffmann, Kronos und Zeus, 
p. 195. 

5 Cf. Hoffmann, /. c. 

6 Paus. 8, 38, 4. 
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arise from the pool and from this a cloud, whence issued the desired 
rain. Very clearly this rain was supposed to come from the earth. 
The whole rite may have belonged to some mountain deity or fountain 
nymph, 1 whose functions and cult alike Zeus took over when, as we 
shall have occasion to suspect, he absorbed the cult of an old Arcadian 
mountain god. 

The rain god is not always the sky-god ; sometimes, naturally enough, 
it is the water god, 2 and in this way the rite on Lycaeus might be 
explained, but when we find that Rhea prays to Ge for water. 8 and 
read in the Precatio Terrae :* 

Tu Ditis umbras tegis et inmensum chaos 
ventosque et imbres tempestatesque attines 
et cum libet dimittis, 

it is apparent that not even to the men of later days was the idea of 
some connection between the earth and the production of rain utterly 
foreign. The lack of rain, at least, was connected with quakings of the 
earth. Pausanias 5 says that an earthquake is preceded by continuous 
rain or drought, 6 and it is possible to point to several cases of supposed 
connection between the phenomena of rain and the souls of the dead. 
Mela' declares that rain regularly results {solent imbres spargi) from 
the removal of a handful of earth from the hill that formed the grave 
of Antaeus. Porphyrius, after saying that the souls of the dead are 
demons and might fittingly be called detrimental, 8 goes on to say that 
these evil demons cause much harm, for they are the cause rmv ir«pi 
ttiv yrjv iraO-qixaraiv, such as famine, scarcity, earthquakes, droughts, 
and such things.* Here, too, we find earthquakes brought into connec- 
tion with lack of rain. 10 



1 Perhaps Hagno, Paus. 8, 38, 3. 

2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, II, p. 235. 3 Callimachus, H. 1, 28 £ 
4 Bahrens, Poetae Lat. Mitt. I, p. 139, 11. 7 ff. 

8 7. 24. 7- 

6 The chthonic spirits of Nicaraguan volcanoes are appeased on the occasion of 
earthquake or drought; Tylor, of. cit. II, p. 189. 

7 3, 106. 8 De abst. 2, 38 fin. 

9 Ibid. 2, 40. 

10 Lack of space forbids the discussion of corresponding ideas and customs among 
modern peoples. I shall merely add references to certain customs which seem to 
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When a spring is disturbed to produce rain, the object is merely to 
disturb the deity in its subterranean abode. That at least some deities 
of springs were chthonic may be seen from the sacrifice made into a 
fountain to Demeter and Persephone, 1 who are nothing if not chthonic, 
and the fact that a lamb intended for Hades was thrown into a spring. 2 
Amphiaraus had a spring beneath which he was supposed to dwell f 
coins thrown into it were thought of as given to the god himself. 4 

With the spread of the worship of the sky-god, however, the pheno- 
mena of the rain were transferred to him. But the old idea frequently 
crops out from beneath the new, as in those cases where we have 
testimony of rites and sacrifices offered for rain to subterranean deities. 

Zeus ik/uuos. 

Zeus tK/uuos 6 was appeased at a time of great heat, because of the 
failure of the etesian winds. 6 Apollonius Rhodius' mentions an altar of 
his and the scholiast 8 explains the name as follows : towtcoti Btvypov, 
tjrel amos yiyove -nj% Trvotqi rmv Avefjmv. The etesian winds, he says 



show that a connection between rain and the gods of the dead, alien as it is to our 
ideas, is actually supposed to exist among some races of mankind : Gervasius of Til- 
bury, Otia Imperialia, LXXXIX, pp. 41 f., ed. Liebrecht; Frazer, Golden Bough?, 
I, pp. 81-114, especially pp. 82 and 100; Turner, Samoa, pp. 345 f. While all our 
testimony to the existence of these ideas among the Greeks is late, it must be remem- 
bered that such ideas are very persistent among the masses, and that it is only late that 
popular beliefs receive much attention among the Greek writers. They are far more 
likely to belong to a primitive period than to the times in which we first hear of them. 

1 Diod. 4, 23, 4; cf. 5, 4, I. 

8 Plut. de hid. et Osir., p. 364F; cf. Creuzer, Symbolik 1 , III, p. 502, n. I. 

3 Paus. 1, 34, 4. 

4 Cf. Paus. 2, 37, 5 and note the connection of the chthonic deities of the Norse 
with springs; Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 286. Observe further the use of the 
manalis lapis as a rain charm, Fest. ap. Paul. 128; cf. Macrob. I, 16, 18, and the 
testimony of Ovid, Fast. 1, 681, that Ceres and Proserpina were called upon for rain. 

s In cult he is rather a wind than a rain god. On his surname my colleague, Dr. 
W. A. Heidel, who has made several helpful suggestions for the revision of this paper, 
furnishes me the following note : ' ' Ik/iAs in Greek philosophy usually = inaSvfiUurts, 
' evaporation,' from which rain is precipitated, and ' moist exhalation ' in general." 

6 Clem. Alex. Strom. 6, 3, 29, p. 753 p. 

7 2, 520 ff. 

8 On 2, 524. 
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elsewhere, 1 averted drought. The winds are no longer inhabitants of 
subterranean places, but have come under the sway of Zeus ; the sacri- 
fices once used to appease them are now directed to Zeus, who as lord 
of the winds assumes chthonic functions. Nonnus 2 describes a sacrifice 
to this same deity. In answer to the offering, irip.\\icv a\e£uca.K<ov ivifuav 
avriTTvoov avprp/. One feature of this sacrifice was the /tcXocparov, a 
type of vr)<j>dXiov, which appears especially in chthonic worship (see 
p. 86). 

Zeus ofiftpios. 

By a sacrifice of himself to Zeus o/t/3pios in time of drought, a certain 
Molpis secured for his country the boon of rain. 8 Such a deity is, 
perhaps, not especially significant in connection with agricultural 
deities, such as Demeter -n-poripoo-ia and Poseidon <£utoA/uos. 4 But he 
seems to be also an apotropaic deity, and these, as a class, are chthonic 
(p. no). Pausanias 6 says that on Parnes, Zeus has an altar at which 
they sacrifice, now to o/*/3ptos, now to awq/uos, and the Chronicum 
Parium* relates that after the flood Deucalion built a shrine to Zeus 
o/xfipios dm?/uos 7 and ra <r<0Typta ZOvo-ev. From another source 8 we 
learn that it was Zeus <£v£u>s, whose surname is practically synonymous 
with era-lottos, that received this sacrifice. The connection of Zeus 
SpPpios with the apotropaic deities Zeus din?/u.tos and Zeus <£v£tos 
appears by no means without significance. 

Zeus u«tm>s. 

From an inscription, 9 dating 260-200 B.C., we learn of a sacrifice to 
Zeus verios, which can hardly be other than a propitiatory offering to 
secure rain. Such a sacrifice Pausanias 10 says was offered to Zeus and 
Hera conjointly on Mt. Arachnaeus. The same author, 11 describing what 
he saw in a certain grove, catalogues what is evidently a collection of 
chthonic deities. There was a temple of Trophonius and a statue 



1 On 2, 500. 3 Tzetzes on Lycophron, 160. 

8 Dionys. 5, 270 ff. 4 Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. 158 E. 

6 I, 32, 2. 

« 4 = C. I. G. 2374, 7- 

7 This restoration of Boeckh's is, however, somewhat doubtful. 

8 Apollod. 1 , 7, 2, 4. 

8 Ditt. Sytt. 735, 3 ff. '° 2, 25, 10. " 9, 39, 4. 
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resembling Aesculapius, a sanctuary of Demeter Europe and Zeus vinos 
in the open air. 1 

Zeus navtWi/jvios. 

In the case of Zeus lravtWyviDs there is nothing in the surname to 
suggest the rain god, but our information is very definite. Pausanias 2 
says that when all Greece was troubled with severe drought, the Pythian 
oracle prescribed the placation of Zeus. Accordingly Aeacus sacrificed 
to Zeus B-avtAAiJvios, for, says our informant, seeking to explain the 
surname, all Greece was affected. 8 Elsewhere 4 he mentions a sanctuary 
of Zeus &<f>i<nos on a mountain top, and after narrating the sacrifice of 
Aeacus to Zeus n-aveXA^i'ios at Aegina, goes on to say : <jxurl — ko/u- 
trovra 8« a<j>avai, koi 01a tovto a<f>i<riov KaXticrOcu rbv Aio. The text 
is mutilated, but the interpretation of the surname is clearly wrong. 
Arrian 6 gives a different one : Deucalion, having survived the flood and 
reaching in safety the summit of Argos, built an altar to Zeus d<^€<rtos, 
on a<f)u6r) Ik tov KaraKkvo-fwy. Comparing this with the Chronicum 
Parium (p. 82) it would appear that the etymology of Arrian is the 
true one, — that is, this Zeus is to be classed with the apotropaic 
deities. 6 He belongs to the older stratum of Greek religion, and with 
the other gods of that stratum receives offerings of aversion rather than 
of worship (see p. 107). 

Having thus reached the conclusion that the fact that Zeus iuu/jAkt^ 
is a god of wind and storm need not deter us from including him 
with the other chthonic gods of primitive Attica, we may now resume 
our study of these Attic divinities with that Zeus whom we have already 
mentioned (p. 75) as receiving one of the principal propitiatory festivals 



1 This is not a collection of agricultural deities and Zeus's presence cannot be 
explained on that basis. 
.» 2, 29, 7 f. 

3 Clem. Alex. Strom. 6, 3, 28, p. 753 P says that the sacrifice was offered to the 
common god, evidently, in his view, a sky-god. Ridgeway, Early Age of Great, I, 
p. 163, thinks this rite founded on a cult of Poseidon. 

4 if 44. 9- 

6 Ap. Et. Mag. j 76, 33 ff. 

8 As Apollod. 1, 7, 2, 4 ascribes this sacrifice to Zeus 0i5|ws, it is possible that 
&<pi<ru)s and 0iS|tos are one, but the latter is an apotropaic deity; cf. Dio Chrys. I, 
57 R- 
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of the Athenian calendar, — the AnroXta in the month of 5«tpo^>opi5v, 
about the end of June. This was 

Zeus iroXtevs. 

His feast Band 1 considers one of thanksgiving. Mommsen 2 finds in it 
a considerable element of placation as well, while Gruppe 8 makes it a 
propitiation festival outright, and certainly the sacrifice described at 
length by Porphyrius 4 contains a good deal that is very like the rites 
customary in placation. It is in fact explicitly stated that the AnroXia 
was originally instituted to appease divine anger. A brief summary of 
Porphyrius' story will suffice. Originally not animals but fruits were 
sacrificed to the gods. A certain Diomus or Sopater, however, a 
foreigner resident at Athens and engaged in farming, had his ireAavos 
all ready on the altar, when one of the oxen, just returned from work in 
the field, ate thereof and spoiled what he did not eat ; his owner in 
anger seized an axe and killed the animal. When he came to himself 
and realized the enormity of his action, he buried the ox and fled 
Crete-wards. A severe drought at Athens was the result, and this the 
Pythian oracle ordered the Athenians to alleviate by allowing the fugi- 
tive to return, and by partaking with him in the impious sacrifice. The 
culprit was accordingly found and he established the new sacrifice as a 
rite for the whole city. But when they could not decide the ques- 
tion who should strike the blow, he assumed this responsibility for them, 
on condition that they should give him citizenship and share the murder. 
Then follows a description of the well-known rite, so arranged with 
schoolboy ingenuity that no human being could be held responsible for 
the slaughter and that the blame in the end was laid upon the inanimate 
axe. 

Among the many obscurities connected with the AwroAta, thus much 
seems fairly clear, — that it was in its origin a piacular rite to expiate a 
crime. It was probably directed to Zeus, though the fact that a priest 
of Zeus never actually performed it may lead to the inference that it 
was not originally a sacrifice to Zeus.* The meaning of the rite has 



1 Diasien, p. 23. * Gr. Myth., p. 29. 

* Feste Aihen., p. 522. 4 De abst. 2, 29. 

6 v. Prott, Rhein. Mas. LII, 1897, p. 192. 
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been discussed by many. Stengel, whose authority in such matters is 
deservedly high, advances the view 1 that this ceremony marks the 
transition, probably under foreign 2 influence, from the bloodless to the 
bloody sacrifice. According to Porphyrius, the rite was instituted to 
appease the deity for the slaughter of an ox, and that not a sacred 
animal but a common work-beast. As in placatory sacrifice to Zeus 
Chthonius, the flesh, though in a propitiatory offering, might be eaten. 
There is, however, some reason to think that this feature represents a 
compromise 8 between an original inedible offering of a 7reXovos 4 and a 
foreign custom which sanctioned the eating of an animal sacrifice. 
The whole rite then represents the feeling of unutterable horror with 
which the Attic peasant first greeted the new style of offering. The 
fusion and reconciliation of two opposing rituals were brought about by 
pretending that the animal had not been slain at all. Its stuffed hide 
was made to play the part of the living ox. This dummy was then 
sacrificed in toto, as became a propitiatory sacrifice, and the old pro- 
pitiatory ritual thus satisfied, man could follow the new ritual and par- 
take of the meat which he refused any longer to consider as that of the 
slain ox. 

Zeus woXtevs in Cos received a sacrifice attested by an inscription. 8 
The prescriptions are minute and call for a cylix of mixed wine poured 
before the sacrificial ox, cakes, honey, the holocaust of a swine, a 
libation of jitXiKparov, etc.; the piacular character of the offering is 
indicated both by the use of honey and the holocaust of the victim. 



1 Hermes, XXVIII, 1893, pp. 489-500; cf. however v. Prott, /. c, pp. 187 ff., 
and Stengel, JRh. Mus. LII, pp. 399-41 1 . 

2 Sopater was a foreigner, probably from some meat-eating and meat-sacrificing 
nation. 

3 The Coan cult requires the holocaust. In Ditt. Syll. 616, 34 we find the word 
K~\afnrS>vri. used of the sacrifices to Zeus n-oXteiis and Dittenberger interprets the word 
to mean burn entire. Note further that at the AnrS\ia the victim was to all appear- 
ances entirely given over to the god, precisely as in other piacular rites. 

4 Paus. 8, 2, 3. The original sacrifice of a ttAows to some old Attic agricultural 
deity was offered entire, probably burned (Porph. /. c.~). In fact, Stengel maintains 
that the jrAuu-os was never tasted by the worshippers and that it harks back to the 
remotest antiquity (Jfulius-All. 3 , p. 188). 

8 Ditt. Syll. 616, 29 ff. 
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That Zeus iro\tcvs is chthonic was declared by Stengel, 1 and certainly 
some elements in his Coan cult point in that direction. To him as to 
Milichius are burned whole swine. He receives the /uAucpaiw, a 
mixture of honey and milk, a wineless libation, such as we have seen 
(p. 68) predominate in the ancient and in the chthonic cults. 2 To this 
particular type of wineless libation, an especial significance is given by 
the presence of honey, for this was popularly supposed to be effective in 
soothing an angry deity, and as symbol of death was a regular sacrifice 
to the chthonic gods.* He received the ire'Aavos, 4 which, according to 
the greater or less quantity of water mixed with it, was either a thick 
porridge or a cake. This Stengel 6 affirms to be used almost exclusively 
in the worship of the chthonic powers. The sacrifice of the fruits of 
the field • is appropriate to an agriculture deity, while the fact that in 
the Coan cult certain ceremonies were performed at night 7 points to the 
earth-god. Since the Attic Zeus iro\i«vs and Zeus Milichius played 
the same part in agriculture, beneficial or detrimental as the case might 
be, and since the Coan iroAx«vs received as victims the same animals as 
the Attic Milichius, sacrificed in the same way, it may well be that 
these two deities, with which we may perhaps include Zeus juaifia/cTijs, 
are only various forms of an old agricultural deity of the apotropaic 
stratum ; this deity may be the same as, or similar to, the Zeus Chtho- 
nius (or Georgus) to whom Hesiod bade the Boeotian farmer sacrifice 
to ensure the welfare of his crops. 

ZEUS <rton/jp. 
We turn next to Zeus owifc, whom Robert 8 thinks is the same as 
Zeus craxTiiroXts. 9 If this be the case, observing the almost certainly 



1 Festschrift fur Friedlander , p. 420, n. 4. 

8 It is to be noted, however, that he also received wine, but this element looks like 
a later addition to the rite. 

3 Porph. de ant. nymph. 18; cf. Creuzer, Symbolik 3 , IV, p. 351. 

4 Porph. de abst. 2, 29 and 2, 10. 

5 Hermes, XXXI, 1896, p. 478; cf. v. Prott-Ziehen, Leges Sacrae, II, p. 25. 

6 Porph. de abst. 2, 29; Paus. I, 24, 4. 
' Ditt. Syll. 616, 41. 

8 Mitth. Ath. Inst. XVIII, 1893, pp. 40 ft.; cf. Dorpfeld, ibid. XX, 1895, 
pp. 200 f. 

9 Fairbanks {Am. Journ. Phil. XXI, 1900, p. 258) denies that the sacrifice 
accorded this Zeus at Magnesia (Ditt. Syll. 553, 26 ff.) is in any sense propitiatory. 
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chthonic character of the latter, we start with a strong presumption that 
Zeus o-umjp also partakes of the chthonic. How far other indications 
justify this presumption it is now our task to examine. 

It would seem from his name that in time of peril a sacrifice of 
aversion or propitiation might be directed to him, and we have one 
inscription which may refer to such a sacrifice, 1 but so mutilated that it 
can scarcely be used as evidence. Our only definite instance of pro- 
pitiation of this deity seems to be a strange story which connects with 
a snake a certain Zeus craamjs = a-ior-qp. Pausanias 2 relates that the 
Thespians had to devote to a snake one of their young men each year. 
But the lover of one of these youths hit upon a device whereby, at the 
sacrifice of his own person, he succeeded in destroying the monster. 
In acknowledgment of this release, the surname a-awrrp was conferred 
upon Zeus. Just how he earned the title is not particularly clear. If 



Whether or not the rite be propitiatory, the marks of the chthonic character of this 
deity are clear and well defined, but here, too, there seems to have been originally no 
connection with Zeus. I append merely a note on this deity. 

There was an Elean demon, 2w<r6roXis, whose legend and cult are described by 
Pausanias (6, 20, 2 ff.). There are several indications that he was a chthonic god: 

1. He appears in snake form, Paus. 6, 20, 5. 

2. He receives i^dXra, Paus. 6, 20, 3. 

3. He was an oath god, ibid. 

4. His temple was a cave, Robert, see supra; cf. p. 90. 

5. He receives the honey cake, Paus. 6, 20, 2. 

6. His sanctuary was 4/3aros or 45utos, Paus. 6, 20, 3. 

The Magnesian deity, Zeus o-fcxrforoXis, presents the following additional marks of 
chthonic character: 

1. He receives sacrifice for the welfare of the crops, i. e. he is an agriculture 

god, Ditt. Syll. 553, 26 ff.; cf. 1. 7. 

2. His temple faced west, Kern, Arch. Ameiger, 1894, p. 79. 

3. His priest wore purple, Strabo, 14, p. 648. 

4. The number nine occurs in the cult, Ditt. Syll. 553, 20. 

The discussion of these various marks of the chthonian, which lack of space forbids 
me to insert here, I hope to present more fully on some future occasion. My con- 
clusion is that in Elis an old chthonic deity, whether indigenous or, as Robert thinks 
(/. c.) , imported from Crete, was absorbed by the predominant Zeus and ultimately 
sunk entirely in the deity that had absorbed him. The absorbing deity himself thus 
took on a chthonic character. 

1 C. I. A. II, 325 

8 9. 26. 7- 
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he was the. patron of the snake and used it as the instrument of his 
anger against the Thespians, he could with some definiteness be branded 
as a chthonian, but that this was the case is not obvious. 

There was a curious custom at banquets in Athens of pouring three 
libations, the first to the Olympian Zeus and his spouse, the second to 
the heroes, the third to Zeus o-wyp. 1 Hesychius, 2 quoting Sophocles, 
ascribes the third to 2a>Ti?p, not Zeus owiyp ; the first to the Olympian 
gods and Zeus Olympius. In a rite intended to be so inclusive it seems 
unlikely that the heavenly Zeus would be twice invoked. Zeus <rwnjp is 
not the king of the heavens, but a being belonging to the ow>//oes or 
AiroTpoiraioi,* perhaps not originally Zeus at all. He is a chthonic 
averter of ill, perhaps coming to be thought of as Hades himself. 

Just as Sophocles 4 mentions not Zeus trmnqp but simply Stor^'p, so 
Mnaseas 6 says that Ctesius was the son of Soter and his sister Praxidice. 
The chthonic character of Ctesius we have already (p. 74) endeavored 
to show. Praxidice, mother of Ctesius and wife of Soter, K. O. Miiller 
thinks 6 was originally a sort of fury; indeed we find her completely 
confused with Persephone. 7 Soter 8 here is evidently chthonic. 



1 Aesch. frag. 55 Nauck*. 

2 s. v. rplros Kparfp ; cf . Schol. on Pind. Isth. 6, 10. 

3 We are not without evidence that a similar name was actually applied to Pluto. 
In Aesch. Ag. 1386 f. Clytemnestra, as she strikes her husband thrice, declares that 

she thus performs 

tov /caret x&°vbs 
'AiSov yexpur trarripos evKralav X^P ly > 

where, lor'AiSov, Ehger, followed by Nauck, would read Aik, because of the evident 
reference to the third libation. Fairbanks admits that Zeus is here a soul god (Am. 
Journ. Phil. XXI, 1900, p. 245). Ramsay (Journ. Hell. Stud. Ill, 1882, p. 124) 
thinks that this Zeus is Zeus fiporruv, who certainly has a chthonic character; cf. 
C.I. G. 4501. 

4 Ap. Hesych. s. v. rptros xpar^p. 
6 Ap. Suid. s. v. Tpa%i8lici} fleets. 

6 Eumenides, p. 188, note n; cf. Farnell, Cults Gr. States, III, p. 55. 

7 Orph. H. 29, 1-5, and Arg. 31; cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. Tpe/UKrt. 

8 The title is applied to the chthonic Aesculapius, Aristides, Vol. I, p. 125, 11. 25 i ., 
Dindorf; to Cora (Van Leeuwen, on Ar. Ran. 377; Paus. 3, 13, 2; 8, 31, 1); 
while Artemis awreipa in Paus. 7, 27, 3 has decided marks of chthonic character; cf. 
Wide, Sacra Troezen. etc., p. 43. The <rwrT)pes are apotropaic powers. Hercules 
is d\e|ko(cos (Hellanicus, F. H. G. I, p. 64, frag. 138) and dirorpixoios (Philostr. 
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The time of the Disoteria, the festival of Zeus Soter on the last day 
of a month, 1 is significant, for the 30th of the month was particularly 
sacred to the dead. 2 

In Pausanias 8 we find Zeus crtorijp fulfilling the functions of a supplica- 
tion god, to whose altar the pursued may escape for protection. On 
Zeus with this function see p. 103. 

I conclude then that, as <ra>ryp, Zeus belongs to the apotropaic deities, 
who, as we shall see (pp. 1 10 ff.), are decidedly chthonic. The banquet- 
libation to Satrap thus becomes an apotropaic rite, 4 to avert the anger 
of the irascible deity, who, if duly appeased, has power to protect his 
worshipper by averting from him all baneful influences. 

Zeus of Crete. 

We pass now to the discussion of one of the most distinctively 
chthonic gods in our catalogue, the Zeus of Crete. An ancient propi- 
tiatory human sacrifice 5 offered to Zeus in Crete may well have been 
intended for the Cretan Zeus, though the late writer who records it 
gives no surname. I know of no definite mention that the Cretan Zeus 
received propitiatory sacrifice, but so strongly do the indications point 
that way, that Rohde • thinks the rites of placation which were so widely 
diffused throughout Greece originated in his cult. 7 It was Epimenides, 
the priest of this Zeus, that was summoned to Athens to purify the city 
and appease the gods, after the Cylonian insurrection. 8 Part of the 
ceremony consisted of human sacrifices. 

So different from the Greek Zeus is this god in cult, story, and art 
that, as long ago as Welcker, it was suspected that the Cretan Zeus was 



Vit. Ap. Ty. 4, 10) , but also, on coins, <rion/jp (Head, Hist. Numorum, p. 229). 
Xdrapa, says Famell, Cults, III, p. 137, is a euphemistic title of a chthonian 
Persephone. 

1 Lys. 26, 6. 

8 Bekk. Anec. 308, 5. 

3 5> 5> i- 

4 Ci. Ath. 2, p. 38 d. 

5 Clem. Alex. Protr. 3, 42, p. 36 P. 

6 Psyche*, I, p. 272, n. 1. 

7 CI. Preller, Gr. Myth.* I, p. 146, and Peter, on Ov. Fast. 3, 443. 

8 Diog. Laert. 1, no. 
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originally not Zeus at all. 1 In the Cretan cult there was orgiasm, the 
beating of shields 2 and drums, 8 and a very un-Greek element of noise 
and religious excitement. Apparently the Dorians, upon their arrival 
in Crete, found the worship of an infant deity, surrounded by noisy 
Curetes ; this deity, by a process of syncretism common in the history 
of religions, the newcomers identified with their own chief deity, Zeus of 
the sky, and supposed him to represent one stage, — the infancy, — of 
that god's development. Aetiological legends inevitably followed, but 
are outside the immediate range of our present study. What the name 
of the original Cretan deity was, we may not certainly know : the syncre- 
tism has been too complete for that ; but the nature of his cult can be 
gathered from so much of it as was retained under Dorian influence. 
It seems to have been directed to a subterranean deity and to have 
been chiefly avertive. 

I. First and most important, he was believed to dwell in a cave.* 
Now cave-dwelling deities are prima facie chthonic, for deities who 
live in caves dwell beneath the surface of the earth and in the only 
places beneath earth's surface where the imagination of man can accord 
them any contact with humanity. Caves are frequent in Greece and 
cave cults were very prevalent, 6 especially in the early days before the 



1 According to Welcker, Gr. Gotterlehre, II, p. 218 f., a companion of the 
chthonic Ma or Rhea, — the Phrygian Cybele. 

2 Strabo, 10, p. 468. 

3 Eur. Bacch. 120-9; Strabo, 10, pp. 470 and 473. 

4 Diod. Sic. 5, 70, 2; Ap. Rhod. 3, 134 and schol.; Apollod. I, 1, 6 and 7; 
Max. Tyr. 16, 1. 

6 Cf. Gruppe, Gr. Myth., p. 116. The following deities dwelt in or possessed 
caves: Rhea, Paus. 8, 36, 3 ; Hecate, Horn. H. Dem. 25; Demeter Melaena, Paus. 
8, 42, 1; Persephone was brought up in a cave, Porph. ant. nymph. 7; Hades, 
Aesch. Cho. 806, with Oppe, Journ. Hell. Stud. XXIV, 1904, p. 216; Hermes, 
Paus. 10, 32, 5; Orph. H. 28, 8; cf. Roscher, Hermes, p. 31; The Winds, p. 76 f.; 
Ge, Paus. 5, 14, 10; Erinyes, Orph. H. 69, 3 f.; Cronus, Porph. ant. nymph. 7; 
Selene (with Pan), Porph. op. cit. 20; Pan, Paus. 10, 32, 7; 1,32,7; Nymphs, 
e.g. Paus. 5, 5, 11; 10, 32, 2; Odyssey, 13, 102-12; Giants, Tityus was born in a 
cave, or at least underground, Apollod. 1, 4, 1, 4; Strabo, 9, p. 423; Ilithyia, 
Odyssey, 19, 188; cf. Wide, Lakon. Kult., p. 40; Aphrodite, here a marriage 
goddess, Paus. 10, 38, 12; Aesculapius, Harrison, Myth, and Mon., pp. 308, 313; 
cf. Mitth. Ath. Inst. II, 1877, pp. 245, 254; Trophonius, Paus. 9, 39, 9 f.; Pholus, 
Apollod. 2, 5, 4, 3; Chiron, Ap. Rhod. 2, 510-12; Io bore Epaphus in a cave, 
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cult of the gods of the sky became the predominant worship. In the 
cases where an Olympian deity is worshipped in or is possessed of a 
cave, it is reasonable to suspect syncretism with an older deity of the 
chthonic or cave type, or assumption on the part of the Olympian of 
functions proper to the earth powers. 

II. But in the case of this Zeus, it is not only his cave, but his grave 
that was believed to exist in Crete. 1 We find sporadic mention of graves 
of gods and their significance has proved a puzzle. Welcker 2 thought 
the story of the birth and death of Zeus in Crete symbolized the new 
life of nature in spring and its death in autumn. Rohde, 8 however, 
connects the death and grave of the deity with his cave and adduces 
other examples of divinities worshipped as alive in caves, but later con- 
ceived of as lying dead in the same cave, which thus in popular thought 
suffers change into a grave. This does not, however, mean the utter 
decease of their cult. Rohde 4 sees in Hyacinthus at Amyclae an 
ancient deity originally conceived of as dwelling in the depths of earth, 
but later supposed to lie buried in the temple of Apollo, which was 
situated on the site of the ancient shrine of Hyacinthus. But he still 
received his cult in the form of a preliminary sacrifice regularly offered 
as an oblation to a hero before the sacrifice to Apollo. Similarly 
Aesculapius had graves in various localities. He, like other chthonic 
gods, was once considered a cave dweller. 5 His graves were explained 



Strab. 10, p. 445) ; Dionysus, Ap. Rhod. 2, 910; Porph. ant. nymph. 20; Ath. 
4, p. 148b; Poseidon, Paus. 3, 23, 2; 3, 25, 4; Iliad, 13, 32; cf. Wide, op. cit., 
p. 40; Mommsen, Delphika, p. 6 f.; Heracles Spelaetes and Apollo Spelaetes, 
Paus. 10, 32, 5. Of divinities less Greek we may mention: the Phrygian mother, 
Paus. 10, 32, 3; cf. 8, 4, 3 and Preller, Gr. Myth* I, p. 640; Mithras, Porph. ant. 
nymph. 7. Add further the cave of the old oracle of Ge at Delphi, Strab. 9, p. 419; 
Eur. P/wen. 232; cf. Lucan, Phars. 5, 135; and that of a similar oracle of Apollo 
Clarius at Colophon, Tac. Ann. 2, 54. As to the chthonic nature of Poseidon, 
Farnell takes issue with Wide; see his Cults of Greek States, IV, e. g. pp. 8, 21, 42, 
51. But as Farnell himself shows, Poseidon is god of chthonic prophecy (p. 28), of 
seismic disturbance, even inland (p. 7), and appears on a Mantinean coin with the 
snake (p. 44) ; cf . p. 57, etc. 

1 E.g. [Luc] Philopatris, 10; Porph. Vit. Pyth. 17; Cic. de nat. deor. 3, 21, 53. 

* Griech. Gdtterl. II, p. 222 f. So Preller, Gr. Myth.* I, p. 135. 

3 Psyche? I, pp. 130 ff. 

4 op. cit. I, pp. 137 ff. 

6 Harrison, Myth, and Mon., pp. 308 and 313. 
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by the story that he had been done to death by Zeus for raising the 
dead to life. 1 The grave of Dionysus, too, which was said to be in the 
Delphic temple of Apollo, Rohde 2 thinks was really the grave of the old 
earth-demon Python, stripped of his honors by the arrival of Apollo. 
The son of Ge, he had guarded the place where Ge used to give forth 
her oracles from a cleft in the earth, until Apollo took over the ancient 
oracle. 8 While the earlier oracle still nourished, the snake that guarded 
it had been supposed to dwell alive in its subterranean haunt as did the 
serpents of Amphiaraus and Trophonius. 

On the analogy of the above cases, the Cretan grave seems to mean 
just this : that the buried deity had been thought, while his cult still 
flourished, to dwell alive in a cave. When Zeus absorbed this cult, the 
dwelling was changed to a grave. Instead of a cave god, the old deity 
became a buried god. 

III. Another proof that the Cretan Zeus was an earth-god is the fact 
that incubation (cyKo/fuprts) seems to have been a feature of his worship. 
On this interesting practice Deubner 4 published a slender volume 
several years ago, and more recently Gruppe 6 has discussed the practice 
at some length. I shall touch their ground but briefly. 

Whereas the object of incubation was to secure a dream whence the 
worshipper might derive information to guide him to the recovery of his 
health or whatever other boon he desired, it belonged peculiarly to the 
cult of the dream gods. Now it was a widespread belief among the 
Greeks that dreams came from below, sent by the gods of the realm of 
shades. 6 It is clear then that those deities who were believed to give 



1 Pind. P. 3) 54 (95) «• 

s op. Hi. I, p. 132; Frazer, Adonis, Altis, Osiris, p. 206. 

3 For the popular belief see Paus. 10, 5, 5 and cf. Aesch. Eum. 2 f.; Eur. I. T. 
1259 ff., and Mommsen, Delphika, passim, esp. pp. 1 and 9. 

4 De IncubaHone, 1900. 

5 Gr. Myth., pp. 928 ff. 

6 The two dream gates of horn and ivory are mentioned in Od. 19, 562 ff., but 
not localized in Hades. Vergil (Aen. 6, 893 ff.), however, so localizes them and 
adds that it is the Manes of the dead who send these dreams to the upper air. 
Hecuba calls the earth the mother of black- winged dreams, Eur. Hec. 70 f.; cf. /. T. 
1263; Ar. Ran. 1335 f.; Eur. Hel. 569 and the ivupoi \6tmM of the magic papyrus, 
Wessely, Gr. Zauber-Pap. 57; 1449. Aristides speaks of a vision coming to him 
from the chthonic gods (Vol. I, p. 500, I. 25, Dind.), and Pausanias (10, 32, 13) 
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their worshippers guidance in dreams had something of the chthonic 
about them. A glance at Gruppe's Sackregister, s. v. Inkubatiotun?- 
and at his list of the heroes of healing in whose cult incubation was 
carried on, will show how widespread was the practice, what deities are 
connected therewith, and how largely the minor divinities of the Greeks 
are tinged with a chthonic character. To this list of Gruppe's should 
be added the highly significant cases of incubation to Pluto and 
Cora, 2 and to an old snake-deity at Amphiclea. 8 It seems probable, 
too, that the cult of Trophonius as described by Pausanias 4 included 
incubation. 

Now we find traces at least of this practice in the cult of the Cretan 
Zeus. In the cave, his priest Epimenides is said to have slept for many 
years; 6 this is perhaps actual incubation mythologized.* In the same 
cave Minos received the laws which he later gave the Cretans, 7 though 
there is no mention of his receiving them in sleep. The story that 
Pythagoras, the philosopher, remained in this cave twenty-seven days, 
wearing black fleeces koX Kadyyurev t<§ Au' 8 may well have originated 
in the practice of incubation. 

IV. According to Antonius Liberalis 9 his cave was S/Jcwos 10 and he 
describes how Zeus avenged a violation of its sanctity. 



says that dreams were sent by the catachthonic gods. The dream-function was 
fastened especially upon Hermes, Tiyfirup ivelpwv, Horn. H. in Merc. 14; cf. Od. 7, 
136 ff. andschol. 

1 Gr. Myth., p. 1907. 

8 Strabo, 14, p. 649 (4iy?».). 

3 Paus. 10, 33, 11. 

4 9» 39. 5 *■■> cf. Max. Tyr. 14, 2. 
B Max. Tyr. 16, I. 

6 Cf. Deubner, de ineui., p. 8. 

7 Dion. Hal. 2, 61, 2; cf. Plat. Legg. 624, a-b; Minos, 319 e; Strabo, 16, p. 762, 
and 10, p. 476; Stobaeus, Jlorileg. 44, 41 fin.; Val. Max. 1, 2, act. 1. 

8 Porph. Vit. Pythag. 17. 
8 Met. 19. 

10 This was very frequently true of the sanctuaries of the chthonic powers. Such 
an atmosphere of terror surrounded them that even to enter their precinct was for- 
bidden except to special persons, while to the shrines of the Olympians access was 
ordinarily free and open. No one might enter the cave of Rhea (Paus. 8, 26, 3). 
Into the precinct of Hades none but the priest might go and he only once a year 
(Paus. 6, 25, 2) . Other abata or adyta were the precinct of the Furies at Colonus 
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V. We find the number nine appearing in the Cretan cult of Zeus. 1 
His attendants, the Curetes, were nine in number. 2 Minos entered 
into his cave every ninth year 8 and Pythagoras remained therein three 
times nine days. 4 

VI. The Cretan Zeus appeared in snake form. 6 

VII. Pythagoras in his descent into the cave of Zeus wore black, 6 a 
color peculiar to chthonic worship. 



(Soph. O. C. 125 ff.), a grove of Demeter and Cora (Paus. 8, 31, 5), the shrines 
of Amphiaraus (Paus. 9, 8, 3), Aesculapius (Ditt. Syll. 802, 4; cf. 803, 113; 803, 
23), Achilles (Paus. 3, 20, 8), Apollo Carneus (Paus. 2, 10, 2), the Kara-xBltviai. 
(Paus. IO, 32, 13-18), Zeus KaTtupdrris (Ditt. Syll. 577; cf. p. 77, n. 10), Pluto 
and Cora (Strab. 14, p. 650, the right to enter it was greatly restricted), Trophonius 
(Paus. 9, 39, 12; Philost. Vit. Ap. Ty. 8, 19, save after certain ceremonies). 
Sometimes these adyta are subterranean, as that of Palaemon (Paus. 2, 2, 1) and one 
of Athene (Paus. 7, 27, 2), where it would seem that Athene has absorbed some 
chthonic deity as she absorbed Erechtheus at Athens, and as Apollo took over the 
earth-chasm of the old chthonic oracle at Delphi, which was itself an adytum, Diod. 
16, 26, 2-4, but cf. Oppe, Journ. Hell. Stud. XXIV, 1904, pp. 223 ff. 

The word ASurov is used, to be sure, when there is little or no indication of 
chthonic character, e.g. Eur. /. T. 1 155- Undoubtedly the etymological meaning 
and chthonic significance of the term became obscured. In the two places where it 
occurs in the Homeric poems (//. 5, 448 and 512) it is merely a name for the inner 
part of the temple. My instances make no claim to be exhaustive, but it is significant 
that such a large proportion of them relate to the earth-gods. [Other instances of 
abaton more or less pure are sanctuaries of Mother Dindymene, Athene TroXtai-ts, a 
snake Dionysus, Semele, Ilithyia, Necessity and Violence, Artemis aiSrrapa, Poseidon, 
esp. Poseidon Imrmt, etc.] 

1 Three, its square, and its cube are frequent in chthonic cult. Diels has well 
discussed the force of the number nine (Sibyl!. SI., p. 40, n. 1). Nine occurs in the 
worship of the earth-gods of the Greeks, Romans, Umbrians, and Germans. It is 
found in the worship of Semele, Ditt. Syll. 615, 23, Stengel, Festschrift fur 
Friedlander, p. 420, because she is reckoned an earth-god, Wide, Sacra Troezen., 
etc., pp. 42 ff.; Rohde, Psyche*, II, p. 13, v.. fin.; Preller, Gr. Myth.* I, p. 660, n. 
Twenty-seven appears in the cult of the Furies (Soph. O. C. 483 f.), while at Rome 
nine is found in the cult of the ghostly Lemures, Ov. Fast. 5, 437 ff. 

2 Strab. 10, p. 472. 

3 [Plato] Minos, 319B; Strabo, 10, p. 476; 16, p. 762; Plato, Legg. 624A-B; 
Stob. flor. 44, 41 fin. 

4 Porph. Vit. Pythag. 17. 

5 Schol. on Aratus, Phaen. 46; cf. the Cnossian snake goddess, see p. 71, n. 2. 

6 Porph. /. c. 
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VIII. A picture described in Pausanias 1 represented Anthracia with 
a torch among the nurses of the infant Zeus. The torch was certainly 
used in the mysteries of this Zeus. 2 Diels 8 has shown that it was 
especially connected with cults nocturnal and therefore chthonic, being 
used for purposes not only of illumination but of lustration, 4 and there- 
fore especially necessary in the worship of the dead. 

IX. For this cult of Zeus was also a mystery. 6 Preller 6 had already 
declared that mysteries had special reference to the cult of the 
chthonic deities. A recent writer, 7 suspecting the vulgar derivation of 
the word from )ivm, which emphasizes only the idea of secrecy, — and 
some of the mysteries were not secret, — accepts rather a derivation 
from fwa-oi, pollution. This view emphasizes their undoubted and 
universal function of averting impurity and consequent misfortune, and 
makes of them a type of avertive ceremony, belonging to an older 
stratum of religion. 8 

X. Agathocles 9 seems to imply the sacrifice of the swine to this 
Zeus ; the animal, however, was so sacred that none might eat of its 
flesh. Evidently then the sacrifice was by holocaust (see p. 67). 

XI. The deities with which the Cretan Zeus is connected in story 
and cult are largely chthonic. His mother was Rhea and sometimes 
bears the name of Gaea. 10 The Curetes, his attendants, were said to 
be sprung from the earth. 11 His father was Cronus, whom Farnell 14 



1 8, 31, 4. s Eur. frag. 472, 9 ff., Nauck 8 . 

3 Sibyll. St., p. 47. 

4 On the lustral force of fire see Rohde, Psyche*, I, p. 31; II, p, 101; Stengel, 
JCultus-all.*, pp. 88 f.; Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 158, n.; Preller, Demeter and Perse- 
phone, p. 90. 

6 Eur. frag. 472, 9 ff.; cf. Agathocles ap. Ath. 9, p. 375 f and schol. Plat. Legg., 
Vol. 6, p. 372, Hermann; cf. Fabricius, Mitth. Ath. Inst. X, 1885, p. 69, for the 
discovery of objects used in these mysteries. 

6 Gr. Myth.* I, p. 632; cf. Stengel, Kultus-alt?, p. 166. 

' Harrison, Proleg., pp. 154 ff. 

8 Cf . Aristoph. JVud. 305 and Van Leeuwen's note. 9 Ap. Ath. 9, p. 375 F. 

10 Soph. Phil. 391; Aesch. Suppl. 890 ff., 901. 

11 Strabo, 10, p. 472 (19); cf. Nonnus, Dionys. 14, 23 ff., who calls the Cretan 
Corybantes, i.e. the Curetes (see Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 1155), yr)yev4es and Orph. 
H. 39, 8, Abel, where one of the Curetes is said to have snake form. 

13 Cults Gr. St., I, p. 29 f.; cf. H. D. Miiller, Myth. Gr. Stam. II, p. 94; Plut. 
Q. Rom. 266 K and Iliad, 14, 274. 
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finds reason to consider a chthonic deity of the early inhabitants of 
Greece. , This latter relationship by itself is not, of course, sufficiently 
significant, for most of the Olympians were fabled to be the children of 
Cronus, but Zeus is such in a very special and significant way. Pictures 
of Pluto 1 were found in the cave of Zeus and it is perhaps the Cretan 
Zeus who is addressed as indistinguishable from Hades. 2 

Although the cult of this Zeus was probably originally distinct from 
those of the peninsular Zeuses, his worship seems to have had a good 
deal of influence upon the Zeus-cult elsewhere, especially in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The salient features of the legend, especially the birth of 
an infant deity protected by armed attendants, are found attached to 
several deities in southern Greece, notably to that worshipped on Mount 
Lycaeus, and that on Mount Ithome, and that of Aegium, and others 
even more remote. In some cases connection with Crete can be traced 
even where the infant deity is not found in the legend of the cult. 
This is true of 

Zeus Olympius, 

whose cult was of very great antiquity.* Originally probably confined 
to a narrow circle of EJean worshippers, he finally attained the chief 
place among the deities of Greece, partiy, doubtless, because of the 
fact that the Spartan political policy had made the Elean games the 
chief festival of all Greece. In this way, while the Athenian Zeus 
Olympius continued to have a decidedly chthonic flavor, the Elean 
became a national god and was much changed under artistic influence.* 

I find only one notice of propitiation of this deity. Pausanias 6 says 
that when Greece was disturbed by civil strife and wasted by pestilence 
the Delphic oracle ordered Iphitus and the Eleans to revive the Olympic 
games. This is clearly a placatory rite, though of an unusual type. 

[Zeus] Sosipolis, who had a cult at Olympia, has been identified by 
Robert 6 with the Cretan Zeus. There are also many points of contact 



» Mitth. Ath. Inst. X, 1885, p. 69 ft. 

* Eur. frag. 912, 3, which Valckenaer assigns to the Cretans of Euripides. 

3 Wide, Lai. Kulte, p. 9, n. 3. 

4 Ci. Paus. 5, 22, 7. 

6 S» 4. 6; cf. 5, 24, 3. 

6 Mitth. Ath. Inst. XVIII, 1893, pp. 37 ff. 
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between the Cretan and the Olympian Zeus. 1 Pindar calls the Olympian 
Zeus the inhabitant of the hill of Cronus and of the Idaean cave. 2 The 
scholiast comments that some suppose he is mentioning places not in 
Elis, but in Crete or the Troad. Boeckh, on this passage, however, 
rightly maintains that the reference is to a cave at Olympia in Elis. 
For this is not the only indication of early connection between Crete 
and Olympia. The Curetes, says Pausanias, 8 were the first to run at 
the newly instituted Olympian games. He says also 4 that Clymenus, 
coming from Crete, instituted these games and built an altar to his 
ancestor, Heracles, and to the other Curetes. 5 He shows us, too, 6 
that Zeus Olympius at Athens was closely connected with the kin of the 
Cretan Zeus, Cronus and Rhea. 7 Such facts lead Robert 8 to the con- 
clusion that the Olympian Zeus is connected with Zeus owuroXis and 
Zeus <r<oTi7p, whom he further identifies with the Cretan Zeus. The 
question still remains whether these deities are various forms or mani- 
festations of one primitive Pelasgian deity or whether they are indepen- 
dent divinities, mutually influenced by each other and finally by the 
all-powerful, all-pervading national idea of the supreme Zeus. 9 In either 
case it seems certain that the deity of the original Olympian cult was 
not the Dorian Zeus, but an indigenous divinity and probably chthonic, 10 



1 These resemblances of course are not found in the attributes or artistic representa- 
tions of the great Olympian Zeus. Phidias doubtless aimed to embody in his work 
rather the poetic than the mythological aspect of Zeus (Gardner, Handb. Gr. Sculp- 
ture, p. 262). The idea of the supreme divinity, father of gods and men, almost 
completely overshadowed the original deity. 

• 01. 5, 17(40). 3 8,2,2. 

4 5, 8, I ; cf . Farnell, Cults Gr. States, III, p. 26. 

5 Cf. S, 1,6 1. 
" 1, 18, 7. 

7 His statement that the altar of Olympian Zeus at Olympia was built by the Idaean 
Heracles himself (5, 13, 8) agrees well with his further remark (3, 12, 11) that at 
Sparta there were statues of the Olympian Aphrodite and of Zeus, made by Epime- 
nides, who is well-known as a Cretan and who was a priest of Zeus and Rhea (schol. 
Clem. Alex. IV, p. 103, Klotz). 

8 /. c., pp. 40 ff. 

9 Curtius seems to think that at Olympia the cult of the (chthonic) Zeus Karaifi&Tiis 
was taken over {Hist, of Greece, trans/. I, p. 247; cf. Gruppe, Gr. Myth., p. 148). 

10 Curtius, Peloponnes. II, pp. 53 and no; Welcker, Gr. Gdtterl. I, p. 134; 
Deubner, de Incui., p. 50, n. 2. 
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for there are traces of an oracle where the deity uttered his responses 
from below ground. Pausanias mentions a story that in ancient times 
there had been an Earth-oracle on the spot. 1 In the sacrifices to Zeus 
Olympius the only wood which might be used was that of the white 
poplar which had been brought from Hades by Heracles, 2 and near the 
Athenian Olympieum was a cleft in the earth into which the water dis- 
appeared after the great flood, 8 perhaps one of the supposed entrances 
to the lower world. But the cult of Zeus Olympius, more than that of 
any other Zeus, is a palimpsest, and there is little left in his worship that 
can give us any idea of the character of the original Elean deity. All 
the more, however, when that little points to an earth-god as definitely 
as here, should it influence us in our estimate of the primitive cult and 
its recipient. 

Zeus Lycaeus. 

Not only in Elis, but in Arcadia as well do we find strands of the 
Cretan legend. On Mt. Lycaeus there was a very sacred precinct of 
Zeus Lycaeus. The natives called the place Kpijrea and maintained that 
here and not in Crete had Zeus been born, 4 for Rhea, pregnant with 
Zeus, had come to this mountain and had there given birth to her 
child. 6 They showed her cave upon the mountain, 6 probably the spot 
where the birth was fabled to have taken place. 

There is great diversity of opinion as to the significance of the few 
facts that we know about this deity. It would seem that human sacri- 
fice was a feature of his cult.' The vast majority of such sacrifices 
attested for Greece are manifestly propitiatory. Here, however, W. R. 
Smith 8 thinks we have a relic of a cannibal custom. But the story told 
by Apollodorus 9 smacks rather of placation. 10 After partaking of the 



1 s, 14, 10; cf. Xen. Hell. 4, 7, 2; Pind. 01. 6, 6; Strabo, 8, p. 353, for Zeus 
Olympius as an oracle-god. 

2 Paus. s, 14, 2; cf. 5, 13, 3. 3 Paus. 1, 18, 7. 
1 Paus. 8, 38, 2. 5 Paus. 8, 36, 2. 
8 Paus. 8, 36, 3. 

7 Paus. 8, 38, 7; Porph. de absl. 2, 27; [Plat.] Minos, 315 c. 

8 Encycl. Britt. XXI, p. 136a, — an opinion confirmed in some slight degree by 
Plato (Rep. 8, 565 d) , who says that the worshippers ate of a dish that contained one 
morsel of human flesh; whoever ate this morsel must become a wolf. 

9 3, 8, 1, 6. 

10 Creuzer, Symbolic, III, pp. 77 ff., considers this sacrifice propitiatory. 
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foul feast that had been prepared for him, Zeus slew Lycaon and his 
sons, except Nyctimus, for Ge, upraising her hands and grasping the 
right hand of Zeus, put a stop to his anger. 

We have here a wild Arcadian mountain deity, probably a wolf god, 1 
influenced by the Cretan story and brought into connection with the 
supreme Zeus. It is possible to trace an instructive parallel between 
the story 4 of this Zeus and that of Zeus woXicvs already discussed 
(p. 84). 'Lycaon put upon the altar of Zeus Lycaeus the offspring 
of a human being and sacrificed it and poured its blood as a libation 
upon the altar. And they say that immediately after this sacrifice he 
became a wolf instead of a man.' 

Here, as in the story of Zeus iroXievs (p. 85), we have an account 
of the transition from one form of sacrifice to another. The old agri- 
cultural deity at Athens received bloodless offerings and the transition 
was in the direction of animal sacrifice ; on Mt. Lycaeus the meed of 
the wild Arcadian god had been the gruesome human sacrifice, whereas 
that of Zeus was probably some lower animal. In the one case the first 
to offer up the new sacrifice must flee to Crete ; in the other he became 
a wolf and fled the face of mankind, — a penalty quite similar, for the 
wolf appears to be a symbol of flight and exile. 8 Pausanias implies that 
Lycaon was the first to offer such a sacrifice to Zeus Lycaeus; he 
definitely states 4 that Lycaon was the first to apply the name Lycaeus 
to Zeus. It seems probable that upon the introduction of Zeus into 
Arcadia certain bloody rites, which it had been a Pelasgian 6 custom to 
sacrifice to a deity indwelling in the mountain, were in effect transferred 
to the new god by the common syncretistic process of identifying the 
old with him. Such a custom of human sacrifice smacks of antiquity 
and may well have antedated any Dorian influence in Arcadia. The 
flight in the one case then pictures the horror of the Attic peasant at 



1 So Immerwahr, Myth. u. Kult. Arcadiens, p. 20; Jahn, Ber. Sachs. Gesells., 
1847, p. 423; Roscher, Jrb. Phil. CXLV, 1892, p. 705; cf. Hofer, ap. Roscher, 
Attsf. Lex. II, 2165. 

* Paus. 8, 2, 3. 

3 Immerwahr, Myth. u. JCult. Arcadiens, p. 22; cf. Jahn, /. c. 

4 8, 2, 1. 

6 Lycaon was son of Pelasgus, Paus. 8, 2, 1. 
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the new rite ; in the other that of the Dorian at the new rite entailed 
by the syncretism of his Zeus with the god of the mountain. 

Several scholars have recognized Zeus Lycaeus as a chthonic deity. 1 
His wolfish nature points in that direction. 2 It is likely, too, that he, 
or the deity whom he displaced, dwelt underground. For if the story 
of Rhea's giving birth to the infant deity on the Arcadian mountain 
was an importation, the cave of Rhea, in which the birth was probably 
supposed to have taken place, can originally have had nothing to do 
with Rhea, but must have belonged to the earlier deity whose cult the 
worship of Zeus had driven into oblivion. This spot was abatos (see 
p. 93), save to the priestesses of the deity, 8 as was also the demesne of 
Zeus Lycaeus 4 ; within its limits man and beast alike cast no "shadow 
and whoso entered it would die within the year, or was actually stoned 
to death by the Arcadians. 6 The loss of shadow is thought by some to 
be an additional indication that this Zeus was a god of the underworld 
and of death. 6 Here and there, in the Peloponnesus especially, we 
meet indications that the cult of the early inhabitants was chiefly 
directed to subterranean deities, many of which, like this of Mt. 
Lycaeus, were eventually absorbed by Zeus or some other Olympian.' 



1 H. D. Miiller, Zeus I.ykaios, passim, esp. p. 22; Myth. d. Gr. St. II, p. 96; 
Hoffmann, Kronos u. Zeus, pp. 98 ff. 

2 Rohde, Psyche*, I, p. 192, n. 1; cf. Schneider on Xen. Anab. 2, 2, 9. 
8 Paus. 8, 36, 3. 

4 Paus. 8, 38, 6. 6 Plut. Qu. Gr. 300 A. 

8 E. g. Gruppe, Gr. Myth., p. 399, n. 5. 

' So at Amyclae, in Laconia, Apollo seems to have taken over the chthonic Hya- 
cinthus (Rohde, JPs* I, pp. 137 ff.). Apollo Carneus was probably a chthonic god 
absorbed by Apollo (Wide in Roscher, Ausf. Lex. II, 964; Preller, Gr. Myth.* I, 
p. 749 f.). At Hermione the principal feast day was the Chthonia and chthonic gods 
received the chief worship (Paus. 2, 35, 5). At Aegina the chthonic Hecate held 
the chief place of honor (Paus. 2, 30, 2); Farnell {Cults Gr. States, I, pp. 27 ff.) 
contends that the early inhabitants of Greece worshipped generally the chthonic 
Cronus. Poseidon, who in the Peloponnesus retained many traces of his original 
chthonic character, Mommsen (Delphika, p. 3) thinks was in early times the chief 
deity of all Greece. That such was the case in the cities of the Peloponnesus Dio- 
dorus (15, 49, 4) expressly states. E. Curtius considers the most sacred shrines to 
have been those of the cave-dwelling nymphs (Sitz. Acad. Wiss., 1890, p. 1142). 
For other statements and opinions as to the chthonic character of pre-Dorian cult see 
TSpffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 171; Harrison, Myth, and Mori., p. 589, 
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Zeus Lycaeus is connected by Immerwahr 1 with Zeus <£v|ios, whom 
in turn he identifies with Zeus AvK<opeios. 2 These three with Zeus 
ikco-ios, to whom suppliants fled for refuge, and Zeus Aa<£verrios make 
up a class in which Zeus is represented as God of Flight. 

Zeus <£v£io?. 

To Zeus <£v£u>s the Spartan general Pausanias offered sacrifice in 
attempted expiation for his murder of a maiden. 'But,' says Pau- 
sanias, 8 tovto to ayos ovk tfcytvero air<xj>vy€iv Ilaueravia, KaOdpcria 
iravrola. Kal uceoms 8«£afi«v<j> Aios ^v&'ov, ko.1 8jj «s $iyaXiav ikOovri 
rrjv 'ApKaHmv irapa. tows xjrv)(aymyovi, oYkijv Sk -qv eucos §v K-keoviK-g 
tc dirc'8(i>Kc Kal t<j> OaS. According to one account, 4 it was to this deity 
that Deucalion sacrificed at the cessation of the rain. At the close of 
his perilous journey to Colchis, Phrixus offered a ram to this god f these 
sacrifices fall into two classes, the one placatory, the other gratulatory. 

If this deity is chthonic, the fact must be inferred rather from his 
functions and his connection with other more clearly chthonic gods of 
flight than from his cult, of which indeed we know very little. The 
ram was sacrificed to him 6 and the fleece of the victim seems, like 
the Aios Ka>8u>v, to have possessed such a peculiar sanctity as to form 
the object of the perilous Argonautic expedition. His presidency over 
KaOdpcria iravroia connects him with Zeus KaOdpo-ios and with Zeus 
Milichius, in whose cult the Aios <c<ooW is explicitly attested. He 
is an apotropaic god 6 (see p. no). His function as a deity who could 
at once expiate and punish crimes of blood 7 connects him with Zeus 
AvkoZos and Zeus \a<j>vo-Tios as well as with the chthonic deities in 
general, whose duty it was (p. 107) to punish the criminal. 



1 Myth. ». Kttlt. Arcad,, p. 22. 

! I omit this Zeus from discussion as not receiving placation. 

3 3 ' I7 ' 9 ' 

4 Apollod. 1, 7, 2, 4; ci. schol. on Ap. Rhod. 2, 1147. 

6 Vita poetae Apollonii (Jthodii), Merkel-Keil ed., p. 534, but see p. 102. 

8 DioChrys. I, 57 R. 

' Wide, Lai. Kttlt., p. 14. 
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Zeus Aa^ucmos. 

The very name of this god denotes his fierce and devouring character. 1 
That he received human sacrifice is the only conclusion we can draw 
from the oft-quoted narrative of Herodotus. 2 The eldest Athamantid 
of each generation was forbidden to enter the prytaneum. If he dis- 
regarded the prohibition, he was sacrificed on the spot. Many who had 
thus rendered themselves liable to sacrifice fled the country, but if they 
returned and were caught, they were taken to the prytaneum and the 
sacrifice was carried out. This Herodotus gives as ra irepl to Ipbv 
rov Xa<j>vo-Tiov Aios. The sacrifice is propitiatory, as Herodotus goes 
on to relate, for it was due to the anger of the god against Cytissorus 
because he rescued one who was on the point of being offered as a 
Ko.6apiA.6\ for the land. 

Abicht has well set forth the meaning of this sacrifice in his note on 
the passage where it is described. The rite, in his view, represents the 
commutation of an original human sacrifice to forfeiture of the rights of 
citizenship, i. e. the change from physical to civil death. 8 

We have seen (p. roi) that Phrixus sacrificed to Zeus <f>v£w<s the 
ram of the golden fleece. Other testimony, however, assigns this sacri- 
fice to Zeus Aa<£vo-Ttos,* and it seems probable that Phrixus would offer 
the ram to the same deity to which it had been intended he should 
himself fall a victim. 5 The confusion of deities is easily explained if, 
with Mtiller, we consider Zeus <fw£ios and Zeus Xa.<j>vo-Tws as closely 



1 \a(j>&T<retv, to devour. 

i 7, 197- 

3 In propitiatory sacrifice, the exile of the victim was sometimes accepted in lieu of 
his death, as in the Roman ver sacrum, Festus, j. v., p. 379; cf. the substitution of 
exile for the death of the manslayer (Hesych. s. v. direpiavrurfiAs ; Ov. Met. 3, 624 f.; 
Apollod. 2, 7, 6, 3 and 2, 8, 3, 3; Eur. Hipp. 37; Mfiller, Myth. d. Gr. St. II, 
p. 105); or the loss of freedom for the same reason, Eur. Ale. 5 ff.; cf. Rohde, Ps. % 
II, p. 2ii, n. 2. Sometimes service in the temple of the god was accepted instead of 
the victim's death (Tzetzes, schol. on Lye. 1141). 

4 Pausanias so conjectures, I, 24, 2. The schol. on Ap. Rh. 2, 653 expresses no 
doubt. 

5 In place of Iphigenia a stag (Eur. /. T. 28 f.) or a bear (schol. Ar. Lys. 645) 
must forthwith be offered to Artemis, and instead of Isaac a ram must be offered to 
Jehovah by the patriarch Abraham {Gen. 22, 13). 
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related or identical. 1 Mflller further identifies the latter with Milichius, 
and the use made of the ram's fleece does suggest the Aios ko>8iov of 
the Milichius worship. 

Near the shrine of Zeus Xa<f>voru>s 2 there was shown the place where 
Heracles emerged with Cerberus from the infernal regions. The place 
evidently had chthonic 8 tradition, and it may be suggested that the 
chief deity of a locality that contained an entrance to Hades may well 
have been a vicious, devouring earth-god. 

The god of the Phrixus sacrifice (Aa<£iJ<rrios-<£i5£ios) was an agri- 
culture deity. Apollodorus* informs us that the object of the offering 
was to avert the evil of failing crops. 

Such being the significant, if not fully satisfactory, indications that 
this deity had a chthonic character, let us pass to 

Zeus ikcVios, 

who protects suppliants in their flight and avenges any injury done to 
them. Yet, though this is unquestionably the significance of the 
surname, his principal attested sacrifice is that by which Medea was 
purified. 6 The rite is called <l>v£iov otrov, Zeus ixecrtos is os /xeya 
fuv Kortu, fitya 8' av8po<j>6v<H<nv ap-qyu, while the offering is that oit) 
T awoXv/juuvovTai, vyXueZs ikctcu, or i<pe<rTU>i avriowcriv. It consists in 
wetting the criminal's hands with blood from the offspring of a sow ijs 
In /xa£ot •jrXijju.ju.upov \o\iris Ik vrfivos, held with its neck in a down- 
ward position towards the earth. 'And again with other libations did 
she (Circe) try to appease him, calling upon Zeus Ka9dp<no<; , the 
avenger of suppliant murderers. And all the washings frequent from 
the house the attendant Naiads bore, who prepared each thing for her, 
but she within by the hearth was burning iriXavoi and /xa'Ai/crpa with 
vr/^dkia at her prayers, that she might turn the dreadful Furies from 
their anger.' 



1 Eumenides, p. 139 f. So Wide, Lai. ICult., p. 14. 

2 Paus. 9, 34, 5. 

3 Gruppe (G>. Myth., p. 456) suggests that the Heracles-Cerberus story may well 
have been originally localized here. 

4 i,9» i» 2 *• 

6 Ap. Rhod. 4, 698 ff. 
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This 'I««nos seems to have been an irascible deity from the frequency 
with which his anger or its placation is mentioned, 1 although in these 
cases, significantly enough, the name of Zeus is not coupled with the 
word iKe'o-ios. 8 Wide 8 thinks we have here a demon, — originally not 
Zeus, — who acts as an avenger of crime, but whose functions were 
transferred to Zeus, although the syncretism never became complete. 

The sacrifice so minutely described by Apollonius is clearly propitia- 
tory and contains certain chthonic features : 

I. The victim's head was bent to the ground when its throat was cut 
(Tava.ii.evri KarvtrepOi) , a feature which occurs only in chthonic cult. 4 

II. N?7<£aAia were used to appease him and the chthonic Furies at 
the same time. 

III. He was invoked in oaths. 6 Solon directed that oaths be sworn 
by 'Ikotios, KaOdpaios, and 'E|aK«m7p. 6 These three are very inti- 
mately connected, 7 for the second and third are practically synonymous, 
while Zeus «a0apo-ios appears with Zeus Ikotios in the expiation of 
Medea. From Pausanias (p. 101) it appears that Kaddpa-ux and l/ceo-icu 
are much the same and that both belonged to Zeus Phyxius. Apollonius 
of Rhodes 8 calls Zeus »ca0apo-ios, 9 n-aAajtivatW ri/iyopov iK«riaa>v, thus 
showing his close affinity with Zeus ixeo-ios. Zeus ikotios, or 'Ikeo-ios, 
the demon of revenge, is then to be added to our list of the deities of 
the early chthonic cult. 



1 E. g. Paus. I, 20, 7; 3, 17, 9; 7, 25, 1. 

2 Cf. however Aesch. Suppl. 385 and 479. On an inscription, published in Bull. 
Corr. Hell. VIII, 1884, p. 503, we find Aal/xav Uiaiot 

3 Lak. Knit.,?. 17. 

4 Schol. on Iliad 1, 459 confirmed by schol. on Ap. Rhod. 1, 587. 

6 In the Homeric poems, where the chthonic deities play little part and are obscured 
as much as possible, they are mentioned practically only in connection with the oath 
(Deneker, ap. Roscher, Ausf. Lex. I, 2452; Dieterich, Mutter Erde, p. 36). 
Stengel has pointed out (Kultus-alt? , pp. 121 ff.; Festschrift fur Friedlander, 
p. 424) that the regular oath offerings closely resemble the regular chthonic sacrifices; 
cf. Bacchyl. 5, 42 and Jebb on the passage; also Paus. 2, 2, 1. 

6 Pollux, 8, 142. He does not mention Zeus in connection with these surnames. 

7 Preller, Gr. Myth. 1 1, p. no, n. 1. 

8 4» 706. 

9 This deity will be discussed in another connection, p. 118. 
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ZEUS irarpmos. 

As Zeus Ik«otos protects the rights of the suppliant, Zeus trarpifos 
watches over those of the father. In a Halicarnassian inscription 1 the 
worshipper is directed to secure prosperity by appeasing Zeus irarpwos, 
Apollo of Telmessus, the Moerae, and the Mother of the Gods, as well 
as by honoring and appeasing the Agathodaemon of Poseidonius and 
Gorgis. The inscription clearly deals with the cult of the dead and 
with deities for the most part chthonic. Such are the Moerae and the 
Mother of the Gods. The Greek Agathodaemon is the soul of the 
departed. 2 Apollo of Telmessus seems to be god of a dream oracle, 8 
while the character of Zeus iraTptpo*; may be made clearer by a pre- 
liminary glance at the Otol ouiyxpot. 

The ancient writers attribute to them the following functions : 

I. To punish those who violate the rights of fathers 4 or brothers. 6 
To a Greek such crimes would seem to fall to the oversight of the 
Furies, 6 and this function is explicitly ascribed to the Patroan gods only 
in Roman writers. 

II. They are the Manes of the dead. 7 

III. They correspond to the Roman Penates. 8 



1 Ditt. Sytt. 641. 

s Crusius, ap. Roscher, Ausf. Lex. II, 1165; cf. Rohde, Ps. 1 1, p. 254, n. 2. At 
Soloe, in Asia Minor, Pluto and Cora are Scol Tarpyoi, Bull. Corr. Hell. VII, 1883, 
p. 402. 

3 Gruppe, Gr. Myth., p. 931. 

* Gratius, Cynegitica, 2, 451 ff.; Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 3, 7; cf. Lobeck, Aglaoph., 
p. 769; Justinus, 10, 2; cf. Liv. 1, 59, 10; Festus, p. 230. 

5 Livy, 40, 10, 2. 

6 In Aesch. Cho. 1 25 ff. the demons under the earth are spoken of as war/x^av 
altidToiv iiruriclnrovs. 

7 Lucian, de morte Peregr. 36; cf. Schrader and Jevons, Prehistoric Antiquities of 
Aryans, p. 424. 

8 Dion. Hal. 1, 67, 3 says that rrarpQot was one way of translating Penates into 
Greek; cf. Xen. Cyn. 1, 15. Conversely Lobeck (Agi., p. 1237 f.) thinks that the 
Romans translated by Penates the 6ml irarpQoi of their Greek sources, so that 
Hyginus' story (Astr. 2, 40) of the yearly sacrifice of a noble maiden diis penatibus 
to avert failure of crops and pestilence in the Chersonese would be a propitiatory 
offering to the Otol varplfoi. 
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When, however, we take into account those passages which mention 
only Zeus irarptSos, we find his function to be that which was ascribed 
to the Patroan gods as a class by the Roman writers only, i. e. he plays 
the part of a Fury, a protector of fathers' rights, 1 as Zeus <£v£ios 
protects the fugitive and Zeus heia-uK the formal suppliant. 

Like Zeus <f>v£u>s and Zeus Aa<£vo-rios he receives the ram sacrifice, 2 
as do the other chthonic gods with which he is worshipped. But in his 
functions he is more nearly allied to the earth-gods than are either Zeus 
<£v|ios or Zeus Xa<£v<rrios. For it is the chthonic powers that have in 
especial charge the sacred ties of family life. If the earliest worship 
was indeed that of the departed ancestor, one of the earliest forms of 
activity ascribed to him must have been a continuance of that function 
which he had exercised in his lifetime, — the oversight of the mutual 
relations between the members of the family and the tribe, and the 
punishment of serious failure in the duty owed by the individual to 
either. Family cult, of course, precedes state cult and, existing along 
with it, is very little influenced by a new and imported worship, though 
the object of the latter become the chief god of the state. Zeus, despite 
his public importance, gets into the house cult only by adopting func- 
tions and ritual entirely inappropriate to the god of the sky. In general 
the family worship would long cling to the pre-Dorian deities. 

The foundation of the family may be said to be the marriage rite, 
and he who violated this holy sacrament was devoted to the chthonic 
gods. 8 In the marriage ceremony they played an important part. 4 
One feature of the rite was a sacrifice to the dead. 6 

As the chthonic deities were so active at the marriage rite, they were 
naturally interested in the result and object of the rite, — the birth of 



1 Aristoph. Nub. 1468 ff. and Van Leeuwen's note; Plato, Legg. 88i d; Arr. 
Epict. 3, 11, 5. To these should be added a number of passages, e.g. Soph. 7>. 
753; Paus. 4, 8, 2; Plato, Rep. 391 E, where Zeus Trarppos, usually a less general 
term than Zeus jrdrptos, means nothing more than the ' god of one's fathers.' 

2 Ditt. Syll. 641, 34 ff. 

3 To them was sacrificed the Roman who gave away his wife (Plut. Rom. 22; cf. 
Qu. Rom. 276 e) . 

4 Diels (Sib. Bl., p. 48, n. 2) has shown that in as many as nine points the 
matrimonial and chthonic rites were identical; cf. Dieterich, Mutter Erde, pp. 45 ff. 

8 Aesch. Cho. 486 f . ; cf . Suid. and Phot. s. v. TptTtmiropes ; cf. Bekk. Anec. 307, 
16; Pollux, 3, 17; Hesych. s. v. TpiToiriropas. 
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children. The epithet Kovporp6<j>os is frequently attached to the 
chthonic goddesses. 1 

It was the violation of blood relationship that the chthonic Furies 
especially, if not exclusively, avenged. 2 They did not pursue Clytem- 
nestra because her crime was committed upon none of her own blood, 
though her husband ; not so with the slayer of his mother. At Rome 
the bond of clientage was elevated to the sanctity of a family relation, 
and the client who betrayed his patron, or the patron who betrayed his 
client, were devoted to Zeus kutoixOovuk.* It was as a sort of male 
fury that the chthonic Zeus Milichius was appeased for the shedding 
of tribal blood (p. 64). Consequently it would seem that the Patroan 
gods as avengers of paternal rights and Zeus waTpaios in that function 
are to be reckoned chthonic gods. 

But we can go further than this and set by themselves those deities 
that have charge of vengeance and punishment in general. The Greek 
distinguished two classes of deities so different in character and func- 
tion that the difference is projected into the cult by which they are 
worshipped. Isocrates 4 explicitly makes the distinction between the 
Olympian gods, who send men good things and those who, presiding 
over disaster and punishment, are worshipped neither with prayers nor 
sacrifices, but with djrojroju.ir<n or rites of aversion. Aulus Gellius 6 says 
of Vediovis that he is a god who had no power to aid, but only to harm, 
' for certain gods do men worship to secure help from them ; certain 
others they appease that they may receive no injury from them.' 6 The 
same thought is expressed by Plutarch : 7 'the function of punishment 
is fury-like and demonic, not god-like nor Olympic' 



1 So of Demeter, Hesych. s. v. leovporplupos ; Ge, Suid. s. v. Kovporplxpos ; Hecate, 
Hes. Th. 450; Farnell, Cults Gr. States, I, p. 519; Brimo (Persephone), Ap. 
Rhod. 3, 860; cf. Hitzig u. Blfimner, Pausanias, I, p. 241; Rohde, Psyche*, I, 
pp. 247 f.; II, p. 81, n. 1. For the part played by the earth-goddess in the birth of 
children, see Dieterich, Mutter Erde, pp. 69 f . 

s Cf. Aesch. Eum. 604 f. with 210 ff. 

3 Dion. Hal. 2, 10, 3. 

4 S. "7- 

6 5, 12, 8. 

6 The formula of the cult of the first class is Do ut des, that of the second Do ut 
abeas, Harrison, Proleg. pp. 3 ff. 

7 de coh. ira, 458 c; cf. Heliod. 8, 9. 
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How this division of labor was brought about it is not difficult to see. 
The gods of a conquered and subject people, though held in a degree 
of reverence and respect by the conquerors, are apt to be thought of as 
demonic, presiding over awful magical rites and dispensers of ill rather 
than of good. As the pre-Dorian cults seem to have been largely 
chthonic, 1 it was in this case the chthonic 2 gods, with the heroes and 
the dead, upon whom this odium fell. The Greek is in his religion a 
homoeopathist, and consequently it is the sender of the evil that is 
asked to avert it. Eusebius * states that the Ovpdvioi are the givers of 
good, the viroxOoviot the averters of ill. The hero, who had earlier 
been endowed with beneficent functions, fell into especially bad odor 
by the first century before our era. ' No hero,' one of them is made 
to declare,* ' sends any good ; ask the gods for that ; but of all ill are 
we the dispensers ; therefore, if it's ill you want, pray on ; I will give 
you a many if you ask for one.' 5 

These dispensers of ill, whether spoken of as OeoC, 9 a title which they 
tend to lose, or as oW/xoves,' are worshipped with airoiro/xmxi, some- 
times called /ieiXixia or irapa/iv&a. 8 Hesychius 9 says that such rites 
were performed to the djr<nro/«r<uoi $eoi, which are doubtless the same 
as those indicated by the more usual term airorpoiraioi $cot, whose 
function it was to avert evil, because they were the deities who sent it. 
Pollux 10 gives them the additional titles aXe&naKoi, kvmoi, and </>v'£ioi, 
the last of which we have already discussed as applied to Zeus, while a 
passage in Xenophon 11 leads us to think that they were closely connected 
with the o-wrijpes. 



' See p. ioo. 

s Aesch. Suppl. 25 f.; Pind. P. 4, 159 (283) and schol. on 1. 281. 

3 Praep, evan. 4, 9, 7. 

4 Babrius, 63, 7. 

5 See Tylor, Primitive Culture, II, pp. 169 {., 245, 290, 295, and 299, for 
examples of the tendency to separate the divine dispensers of good and ill and wor- 
ship the latter with propitiatory and apotropaic rites. 

6 Isoc. 5, 117. 

7 Marc. Aurel. I, 6. 

8 Plut. de defec. orac. 417 c. 
8 s. v. dn-OTrojUjro&s. 

10 S. i3»- 

11 Hell. 3, 3, 4. 
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OeOl &TTOT pOTTIXlOl 

Selecting of these classes that which is at once the most characteristic 
and perhaps the most frequently mentioned, let us for a moment consider 
the functions and character of the Oeol djroTpoVatot, at whose shrine, 
situated near the grave of Epopeus, Pausanias 1 says the Greeks do such 
things as they consider apt to avert ill. Plutarch 2 tells of a joint sacri- 
fice to Hecate and the apotropaic gods ; it might not be tasted, either 
by the senders or the bearers. Their functions, though somewhat 
numerous and varied, are easily referable to the root idea of averting 
ill. To begin with the moral sphere : 

I. They could avert crime. Plato 8 advises him who felt himself 
lured to wrong-doing to have recourse to dirooWo/iwnJo-as 4 and to go as 
suppliant to the apotropaic gods. 

II. They could avert ill omens. 6 

III. They could avert disease, being classed with Aesculapius. 6 

IV. They could avert miscellaneous ills, e. g. civil sedition, 7 the 
unfortunate outcome of a war, 8 detection in stealing. 9 

In addition to these passages, there are two which make mention of 
Oeol rpowaioi, where there can be scarcely any doubt that the efororpd- 
rraiot are meant. 10 Plutarch 11 says that a certain Cyanippus, visited with 
drunkenness by Dionysus, whose cult he alone of all the Syracusans had 



1 2. 11, 1. 

8 Quaest. Conv. 709 A. 

3 Legg. 854 b; cf. Aristaenetus, 2, 8 fin.; Ar. Nub. 1371 f. 

4 See Harrison, Proleg., p. 26. 

6 Diod. Sic. 17, 1 16, 4; Xen. Hell. 3, 3, 4, here classed with the owrijpes; cf. 
Plut. de Amore Prolis, 497 D. Sacrifice after a bad dream, Hippocrates wepl SuUrris, 
89 = II, 10, Kuhn; Xen. Symp. 4, 33; Aesch. Pars. 202 ff. So at Rome, Dion. 
Hal. s, 54. 3- 

6 Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. 159 F. 

' A Roman sacrifice to the 8eol i%a.K*<n"/jpu>i (=<rurf)pes) tcaX dirarpfrirawi, Dion. 
Hal. 10, 2, p. 1987 R. 

8 Clem. Alex. Protr. 3, 42, 37P; cf. Plut. Parall. 31OD. 

9 Alciphron, Ep. 3, 53, 3. This of course is humorous. 

10 Where the title rp6waios is applied to a single deity, this is not the case. See 
Jebb on Soph. Tr. 303; cf. Paus. 3, 12, 9 and C. I. A. II, 471, 28. 

11 Parall. 310 B. 
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neglected, committed violence upon his own daughter; a pestilence 
followed the crime and the Pythia directed that the guilty be sacrificed 
to the Otol TpoTraioi. The other passage 1 deals with the averting of 
ill omens. Reckoning these two as referring to what other writers call 
the Otol airoTpoircuoi, we find several indications that point to a chthonic 
character for the whole class : 

I. They are set over against the gods of the upper world, 2 being 
classed with Gaea, while on the other side are ranged Helius, Zeus 
Uranius, Zeus ktiJo-ios, Athene ktj/o-ui, Hermes, and Apollo, where 
Zeus ktj/o-ios and Hermes are evidently not mentioned in their chthonic 
capacity. The case is clearer, however, when we take in connection 
with this passage a statement of Plutarch 8 that the Greeks consider the 
good part to belong to Zeus Olympius, 4 the apotropaic part to Hades.* 

II. Several features of their cult indicate a chthonic character : 

(a) None might taste the sacrifices offered them, and these sacrifices 
they received together with Hecate. 6 Now we know 7 that these feasts 
were set before Hecate at night at the crossroads. Comparing this 
attestation of night offering with Pausanias' 8 statement that the sacrifice 
to the Milichian gods was nocturnal, and also with Plutarch's testi- 
mony 9 that /xaAtxta and irapa/xvOux were used for averting evil, we 
have reason enough to suppose that the sacrifice to the apotropaic 
gods also was nocturnal. But such sacrifices we know to be peculiar to 
chthonic cult. 

{b) They received the ire'Aavos (see p. 86) . 

(V) They were worshipped in connection with the earth powers, with 
Hecate, 10 with Ge and the Heroes, 11 with Aesculapius, 12 and they receive 



1 Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. 149 D. 

2 Hippocrates, /. c. 

3 de hid. et Osir. 370 C 

4 I. e. the classical, non-chthonic conception of this deity. 

5 Ci . op. cit. 369 E for a similar Persian belief. 

6 Plut. Quaest. Conv. yog a; cf. Eur. //et. 360, where suicide is called irirrpoiri. 
KojcCbv and spoken of as 6viia rpittfyoa 0ea«rt. 

' Schol. Arist. Plut. 594. 

8 10, 38, 8. 

9 de defec. orac. 417 c. ' Hippocrates, /. c. 

10 Plut. Quaest. Conv. 709 A. " Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. 159F. 
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at Rome the same sacrifice that the Athenian Erechtheus performed to 
Persephone and for a like reason. 1 

We are now ready to examine Zeus in the performance of this 
chthonic apotropaic function, to see if in this capacity he manifests 
any additional chthonic characteristics. 

ZEUS airorpovaioi 

received preventive 2 sacrifices. 8 Plato has been advising the tempted to 
have recourse to diro8«Mro/MnJo-e« and the apotropaic gods. In expla- 
nation of the strange word the scholiast says : ras dw-oo-Tpo^as ras 
yiyvop.iva.% wo rov airorpoiraiov Aids, 8ia to KaBaxp&rOai to. oavd* t) 
Tas etarojro/Mras ras irpds t6v irpoorpoVaiov Aia, kcu olovtl KaOdpcrus 
xat (Aaoyunis. Miss Harrison 4 has remarked on the probability that 
there is no idea of Zeus in this word at all, inasmuch as "to Zeus 
things away" is not a satisfactory translation. She connects it with 
the root of Auxo-ux (cf. p. 64), and indeed there seems to be some 
connection between the Zeus Milichius of the Diasian rite and Zeus 
djroT/ooiraios. 6 With Rohde 6 I class this deity with the xOovioi. 

Zeus wpooTodmuos, 

at least on one side of his character, is intimately connected with Zeus 
dirorpoVcuos. For the wrath of Zeus irpoo-Tpo7ratos also must be 
averted : ' d7ro8i07ro|«.ireio-&xi <pacri to airoTpeirccrGai Tov irpoarpOTraiov 
Aia, Kal otovci KaOaipcvOai to. 8ava. 8 But the latter has a side on 
which he approaches rather Zeus Ik eVios and Zeus <f>vijios, for it was to 
him that the souls of such as had met their death by treachery and 



1 Clem. Alex. Protr. 3, 42, 37 P and Plut. Parall. 310 D. 

* These are so full of the propitiatory element that they may fairly be classed as 
placatory. In fact dTroTpoirlcwjuo is ^{(Xtur/io (Bekk. Artec, p. 438, 3; cf. Hesych. 
s. V. dTrtyrpoirltKTfia) . 

3 Schol. on Plat. Legg. 854 B, VI, p. 383, Hermann. 

4 Proleg., p. 26 f. 

5 The schol. on Luc. Tim. 7 explains Aiio-ta as from Suurutlveiv and A adds: 
Suurtalveiv 5' 6rri t6 dvorpireffdai rhs dHos. This of course sheds light rather on 
the motive and character of the festival than on the true etymology of its name. 

6 Ps*l,p. 273, n. 1. 

7 Schol. Plat. Crat. 396 E. 

8 Cf. Bekk. Anec, p. 427, 5, and schol. Plat. Legg. 854 B. 
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violence might turn for vengeance. 1 But to whom should these dwellers 
in Hades turn except to a god of death and darkness, especially since it 
was the chthonic gods that punished the criminal and particularly the 
shedder of kindred blood? Zeus irpoo-Tpoiraios then is on this side of 
his nature a furious avenger of the dead, — an dAmfcios. 2 On the other 
side, he is an apotropaic god hardly different from Zeus aTroTpoVaios, 
since the rites directed to each are described in nearly the same words 
and their functions are identical. On either side, however, he is a 
chthonic god. 

ZEUS dAeftKdKos. 

Belonging to the same apotropaic class we find also Zeus dA<c£«caKos, 
in whose cult practically the same ritual appears as in that of Zeus 
aTroT/ooiroios and Zeus irpocrpoTraios. His function was iKirifi-iruv to 
<f>avXa and to his cult are applied the words Suyirefiirelv and anroSioirofji.- 
ireiv.* dirorpowaios and <£v£ios appear in Pollux 4 as synonyms of 
aXeiixaKos. Consequently all that has been said about the chthonic 
character of Zeus inorpoinuos applies to Zeus a\e£iKa.Kos. 

Zeus p.7j\avevi 

seems to have been allied in function to the divinities last discussed. 
The Coans 6 offered to him a sacrifice consisting of an ox and the 
holocaust of a swine, both sacrifices to be performed Kadairip rmi Zr/vl 
twi UoXltji ; the holocaust of a swine at least looks like a propitiatory 
offering. Little indeed do we know of this deity, but his name seems 
to stamp him as a sort of <r<i>Trjp, helping men in affliction and 
perplexity. 6 The expression ^.^avais Aid's occurs 7 where Zeus is 



1 The suppliant is called Tpocrrpiircuos (Eust. p. 1807, n). The TrpwTpimcuoi 
were the Manes of the dead who had been slain by their kin (Aesch. Cho. 286 ff.; 
cf. Antiphon, A 7 10 and T S 10 ), who turn to Zeus rparr ptnrcuos that he may avenge 
them of their enemies. 

2 In Eur. Ion, 1259 f., the chorus says to Creusa that if her pursuers slay her at 
the altar she will make her blood a Trpoo-Tp&muov to them; cf. Et. Magnum, s. v. 
Atdpa. 

3 Eust. p. 1935, 12. 5 Ditt. Syll. 617, 10. 

4 s. 131- 

6 Dittenberger on C. I. G. Sept. I, 548 connects him with apparatus of war, and 
Drexler in Roscher, Ausf. Lex. II, 2227, with pAx&Qax. 

7 Aesch. Ag. 677. 
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spoken of as a <ra>r^p who is to effect the return of Menelaus. 1 I incline 
then, though with much hesitation, to class Zeus /xj/xavevs with the 
apotropaic deities. 

We are finally to consider a number of deities which our evidence 
does not allow us to assign to any class and which we are compelled to 
discuss individually. 

Zeus /3ovAeus. 

A Myconos inscription 2 prescribes what looks like an offering of 
propitiation to Zeus /3ovA.evs, to whom a swine is to be offered imp 
Kapirov. While Zeus jSovAaios is not uncommon, Zeus /3ovAevs is found 
only here. He suggests the Eleusinian Evj3ov\ev<s, who sometimes 
appears as Zeus ev/3ov\evs." But the syncretism never became so com- 
plete or so popular as to displace the original figure. As Eubuleus at 
Eleusis, so Zeus j8ovA.tvs at Myconos appears with Demeter and Cora. 
There can be no doubt that Eubuleus is chthonic, but there has been 
a good deal of discussion as to his precise identity. It has been sug- 
gested that he is a Peloponnesian figure corresponding to Pluto, and 
that his giving of "good counsel " is connected with a dream oracle. 4 

Zeus 'I&uos. 

We have a well-defined instance of propitiation to Zeus 'I&uos. 5 
Anchurus, son of Midas, leaped into an earth chasm which opened in 
the Phrygian town of Celaenae. The chasm forthwith closed and an 
altar was raised to Zeus 'I&uos. This is clearly a propitiation of an earth- 
god. The Roman parallel of the lacus Curtius, by which Plutarch* 
says Zeus Tapo-ios was appeased, other writers more properly call propi- 
tiation of the chthonic gods. 7 The only question in this case then is 
whether the altar was raised to the deity that had just been propitiated, 



1 Cf. Eur. Ion, 1565. 

2 Ditt. Syll. 615, 17. 

3 Foucart identifies him with Zeus xftScios, Bull. Corr. Hell. VII, 1883, p. 398. 

4 v. Prott, Fast. Sacr., p. 16; cf. Harrison, Myth, and Mon. pp. 101 ft.; Gruppe, 
Gr. Myth., p. 932, n. 3, fin. 

6 Plut. Parall. 306 E-F. 

6 /. c. 306 P. 

7 Livy, 7, 6, 4; cf. Varro, Ling. Lot. 5, 148; Dids, Sib. £1., p. 50; Tylor, 
Primitive Culture, II, p. 342. 
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and few would suppose otherwise, as there appears in the narrative no 
other reason for an altar to him. He was probably a local earth-god, 
identified with Zeus. 

Zeus 'I^cd^tijs. 

A similar sort of deity we find in Zeus 'I^<o/a^tjjs, who was appeased 
by Aristomenes, the Messenian, with a sacrifice of three hundred human 
victims. 1 There are some strands of the Cretan myth about this deity. 
The Messenians would have it that he was born at Mt. Ithome, where 
the Curetes hid him to protect him from his bloodthirsty sire. 2 

Pausanias 8 testifies to a ram sacrifice in his honor (see p. 69). We 
get further light from the story* that the secret talisman which ensured 
the safety of Messene was taken by Aristomenes and buried on Mt. 
Ithome ; the Messenian patriot then prayed to Zeus who holds Mes- 
sene, and the gods who had hitherto preserved Messene, to be guardians 
of his deposit. These were evidently the ancient gods of a country 
which worshipped preeminently the chthonic deities (p. 100). The 
oracle given to the distressed Messenians on Mt. Ithome shows the 
character of the deities of this particular district. They are ordered to 
sacrifice a maiden vepTipoun oW/ioo-i.* Furthermore, it is the chthonic 
gods that have charge of buried treasure. 8 

We have to note further that Zeus 'lOwix-qrrp was an 'Ik«tios punish- 
ing the violators of suppliants' rights' (p. 103 ff.), as well as a god in- 
voked in oaths 8 (p. 104). Our inference is that here again we have an 
old god of an early stratum, worshipped by the Messenians as the 
Arcadians worshipped Zeus Lycaeus, who may have been the same as, 



1 The object was to secure favorable omens, Clem. Alex. Protr. 3, 42, 36 P; cf. 
Cyril, C. Jul. 1 28 A. 

2 Paus. 4, 33, 1. 

3 4. 13. i- 

4 Paus. 4, 20, 4. 

6 Paus. 4, 9, 4; cf. 4, 27, 6. 

8 Philostratus, Vit. Ap. Ty., 6, 39 (275), mentions a sacrifice to Ge for treasure; 
cf . Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 632 m, and, for Teutonic mythology, Schrader and Jevons, 
Prehist. Antiq., p. 163. 

7 Paus. 4, 24, 7. 

8 LeBas-Waddington, Megar. et Pelop. 328 A, a work I have been unable to 
consult. 
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or distinct from, Zeus *\Q<optfrtp. In either case, at the advent of the 
Dorians, both alike, while retaining numerous ritualistic peculiarities, 
were identified with the chief deity of the newcomers and finally more 
or less fully syncretized with him. Perhaps something of this sort is 
the explanation of the statement of Pausanias 1 that the precinct of 
Zeus on the summit of Ithome had no honor among the Dorians until 
Glaucus first made them revere it, probably by identifying the deity 
worshipped there with their own Zeus (cf. p. 99). 

Zeus airopvios. 

Pausanias 2 relates a propitiatory sacrifice to Zeus dird/ivios. Hera- 
cles at Olympia was so annoyed by the swarms of flies around him 
as he sacrificed that he made an offering to this deity, whereupon the 
flies withdrew across the Alpheus. The sacrifice, he says, was still in 
use in his time. Aelian, 8 in his account, says the sacrifice was made 
to the flies themselves. 4 Clement of Alexandria 5 assigns it to Zeus 
diro/xmos ; only the two latest of our authorities thus in any way con- 
nect the sacrifice with Zeus. Now Pliny 8 says that the Eleans invoke 
the flycatching god Myiagros, and that the flies perish immediately 
upon the consummation of the sacrifice ; and Pausanias 7 himself states 
that the preliminary sacrifice to Athene, at Aliphera in Arcadia, consists 
of an offering to Mmaypos as to a hero, whereupon the flies refrain from 
bothering the sacrificers. 

Very likely the account of Aelian most accurately represents the 
original sacrifice; that is, as Frazer 8 suggests, the hero who is implored 
to avert or destroy flies was originally conceived of as himself a fly, but 
as being at the same time the king of the flies and, therefore; able to 
protect mankind from the attacks of his subjects. He becomes then 
the hero Mviaypos ; 9 later, under the influence of the predominant cult 
of Zeus at Olympia, he was transformed to a Zeus, like so many other 
ancient demons and heroes, and received the surname dird/ivtos. The 



1 4. 3t 9- 6 Protr. 2, 38, 33 p. 

* 5. 14. i- ' N. H. 10, 75. 

3 Hist. An.\\,%. ' 8, 26, 7. 

4 Cf. Ath. I, p. S A; Ael. Hist. An. 5, 17. 8 Pausanias, III, p. 559. 

9 As in Pliny, /. c, and Paus. 8, 26, 7. 
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propitiatory sacrifice in this case had originally nothing whatever to do 
with Zeus, but was offered to the flies or the king of the flies. 1 

Zeus xpayos. 

Lycophron* and the scholiast combined give us an instance of pro- 
pitiation to Zeus Kpayos. 

tov irXav^rr/v 'OpOavyjv orav Bo/ioig 
triviv KaTappr/KTfjpa 8e£on>rai irucpov 
ot Seiva Kaw60e<TTa weiaeaOai wore 
/ieAAoires, hi re SaiTi Kal OakvaioK 
Xoi/3ai<n p.uki(T<ra><Tiv ao-repyfj Kpayov k.t.X. 

On which the scholiast adds : inrepParov larw oti 6 Zeus. 

This deity is shrouded in obscurity, but it may perhaps be inferred 
that he was a cave god from Stephanus of Byzantium, 8 who calls Cragus 
' a mountain of Lycia . . . ; there are the so-called caves of the wild 
gods.' Hoffman 4 speaks of the district as a place of chthonic, i. e. 
volcanic, fire. He considers Kpayos to be one of the "wild gods," in 
whom he sees "disappeared" or forgotten deities, once receiving a 
regular cult, but now worshipped only as angry powers with an occa- 
sional, perhaps annual, rite of propitiation.* The connection with Zeus 
must be very late. It seems to be still another case of the absorption 
of an old mountain deity, perhaps a demon of subterranean fire, by the 
chief god Zeus. 6 



1 Cf. Baalzebub, the Semitic lord of flies. 
8 S3» ff. 

3 s. v. Kp&yos. 

4 Kronos u. Zeus, pp. 139 f. 

6 Cf. Tzetzes on Lye. /. c. The connection of Kpdyos with Prsuddice, whom 
Panyasis (ap. Steph. Byz. s. v. TpeidKrf) makes his mother, is perhaps not without 
significance. She is Persephone, Orph. H. 29, 5; Arg. 31; cf. Hesych. s. v. Upaii- 
dUr). The Praxidicae in Paus. 9, 33, 3 are invoked in oaths, i. e. are exacters of 
punishment; cf. K. O. Muller, Eumenides, p. 188, n. 3. 

6 Cf. Hofer, ap. Roscher, Ausf. Lex. II, 1404. 
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ZEUS fwipayirrji. 

There is a possible 1 instance of propitiation to Zeus fnoipayfrip, 
where, if the restoration and Mommsen's interpretation of w/ua are 
both correct, we have a lustral offering to Zeus, who, as leader of the 
chthonic Moerae, fulfils a chthonic function. Here again we find the 
surname existing apart from the god. Pausanias 2 speaks of an altar at 
Olympia to Moipay trrp, by whom he infers Zeus is meant. 

Zeus "Apeios. 

A sacrifice to Zeus "Apoos is mentioned by Pausanias, 8 who says that 
Oenomaus used to sacrifice to him whenever he was about to race with 
one of Hippodamia's suitors, — evidently then a sacrifice to avert the 
peril of the chariot race or the evil chance of defeat. Diodorus* shows 
that the victim was a ram, but Philostratus 6 assigns the sacrifice to Ares. 
Here then the syncretism seems to have taken place, not as usual, 
between Zeus and some almost unknown deity, but between Zeus and 
another Olympian, though an Olympian who came late to that honor 
and who was long ago recognized by Stoll" and H. D. Mtiller 7 to have 
a chthonic character. 8 Zeus in syncretism with this deity becomes in a 
degree chthonic. He receives the ram sacrifice 9 and he is invoked in 
the oath as one (cf. p. 104, n. 5) whose anger the perjurer must fear. 10 
Panofka, in his learned discussion of Zeus 'Apetos, 11 has shown that he is 
represented on coins with the cap of Pluto, the Kvvtrj, which especi- 



I C. I. G. 1688, 34; the inscription is badly mutilated and the whole name of 
Zeus itotpayirns is restored; cf. however Paus. io, 24, 4. A kijvo is to be offered 
to Zeus and Apollo, leaders of the Moerae. This itijia Mommsen (JDelpkika, p. 180) 
interprets as ica8apn)pla. 

* Si '5> 5! cf- 8, 37, I and the tuupayiriu Saifiom of Alciph. 1, 2Q. 

3 5. U. 6. 

4 4, 73> 3- 

6 Philost. Jr. Imag. 9. 

e Die ur$prungliche Bedeutung del Arts, 1,855. 

7 Ares, 1848. 

8 Cf. Artemidorus, 2, 34. 

9 Diod. /. c. 

10 Plut. Pyrrh. 5. 

II Abhandl. der Berl. Acad., Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1853, pp. 32-42. 
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ally pertains to the chthonic gods, as e.g. to Hermes, the guide of 
souls. The resemblance of the kwo; to a helmet may have materially 
assisted the syncretism of the war god Ares and Zeus. 

Some brief notice must be taken of Zeus when he is not propitiated 
himself, but assists in or presides over the placation of other deities. 

Zeus KaOdp<nos 

was invoked by Circe, when engaged in the placation of Zeus ikc'ctios 
in behalf of Medea and Jason. 1 Croesus called upon this deity to 
witness the injury he had received from his guest, who, though purified 
from a previous murder by Croesus, probably through Zeus KaOdpvtos, 
had accidentally slain his benefactor's son. 2 Pausanias 8 saw an altar 
of the Unknown Gods, and next to it one of Zeus KaOdpcnos and 
Victory, and again one of Zeus x^wios, with whom Gruppe* is inclined 
to identify Zeus Ka0ap<nos. He is certainly in chthonic company. 8 
Hesychius 6 identifies him with the chthonic Milichius. He receives 
vi;<£aAia' in sacrifice. 

ZEUS OTJKctcrtos 

was so named from the use of figs (o-v/ca) in lustral and placatory 
sacrifice. 8 Eustathius identifies him with Zeus ica<?dpo-ios, as does also 
Topffer, 9 who considers him also the same as the Zeus Milichius at 
whose altar Theseus was purified. 



1 Ap. Rhod. 4, 706. 

2 Hdt. 1, 44; cf. Apollod. 2, 1, 5, 11. 

3 5. 14. 8. 

4 Gr. Myth., p. 148. 

5 All the more if the Unknown Gods were ancient Pelasgian deities, whose names 
had been forgotten, perhaps because, being baleful and gruesome, they were never 
mentioned by name. 

6 S. V. IXCUH&KT7)$. 

7 x<rr\a, Ap. Rhod. 4, 710. 

8 Eust. p. 1572, 58; cf. Hesych. s. v. "Ryirr-opln. 

9 Att. Geneal., p. 249. 
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Zeus iin&ioTrjs. 

Pausanias 1 mentions a Lacedaemonian deity 'EmSiirrj's, ascribing to 
him to iirl UavaavCa rov 'Ik€<tiov /x-qvi/xa airoTpiireiv, — precisely the 
same function as that performed by Zeus Kaddpmos in Apollonius. 
Wide 2 identifies the two and thinks TZmSuiTip , at least originally, 
chthonic. His name is equivalent to av£rj<ru>s and is in the same 
category with ttAovo-ios, jn-90-tos, and x^dvios. As a chthonic god his 
function is either to punish homicide as an dAtrijpios or as a KaOdpo-ios 
to aid in lustration and expiation. He has also agricultural functions, 
for the Mantineans worshipped him as the giver of good things to man.* 
As Pausanias knows nothing of any Zeus imSarrrp, and as we find the 
title applied to Zeus in Hesychius only, 4 we have here another chthonic 
god absorbed by Zeus. 

This by no means exhausts the list of the deities, which, although 
they bear the name of Zeus, the god of the sky, are to a greater or 
less degree chthonic. I have aimed to discuss only those to whom 
it might be averred that placatory sacrifice was offered and one or two 
who are otherwise connected with placatory rites. The result has justi- 
fied Mtiller's position to the extent that, when Zeus at least receives 
propitiatory sacrifice, 6 he very generally exhibits a chthonic character. 

We have also come across many interesting facts with regard to Zeus, 
and it may be well to sum up briefly the conclusions that we think may 
justly be drawn from the evidence. 

Zeus was originally no chthonic power, but a god of the bright sky, 
not worshipped, however, by the earliest inhabitants of central and 
southern Greece. 8 His cult spread by conquest among peoples that 
had worshipped principally divinities of darkness and death, beings who 
must be placated. With sundry of these Zeus became identified, 
sometimes quite absorbing the old god and assuming some merely 
descriptive surname ; but quite as often retaining as his own surname 



1 3. «7> 9- 

s Lak. Kult., p. 15. 

3 Paus. 8, 9, 2. 

4 s. v. 'EiriStiras. 

6 So far at least as my collection of instances is complete. 
6 Cf. Mommsen, Delphika, p. 3. 
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the perhaps euphemistic title of the deity superseded by him. In this 
victory over the old cults his own functions became sadly changed, 
especially in the Peloponnesus, where he had perhaps a harder victory 
than elsewhere, but often in other districts also, as in Attica, Thessaly, 
and Phrygia. 

So far then as our investigations go, the types of Zeus that receive 
propitiation may be classified in the following groups, i. Agriculture 
deities : juctXi^tos, Krqoxos, paipAnrrp, ^ovtos, rrokievs. 2. Wind and 
Rain deities, closely allied of course to Group 1 : dxpatos [d»craios] , 
oixppios, TravtXXrjvuK, ix/uaios, venos, to which may be added pat- 
Ix&KTifi, for to draw any hard and fast line between the groups is 
impossible. 3. Apotropaic deities : cfororpoiraios, irpo<rrp<muos I, 
dAc£ucafcos, fii^avevs, $v£ios, (ranr/p, opftpwi. 4. Punishment deities : 
irpoo-Tpoiraios II, iKconos, TrarpiSos, <£vfios. 5- P-otpayeri^, airopwos, 
as well as a series of deities whose functions are more or less indeter- 
minate and who in general seem to be primitive Pelasgians masquerading 
as Zeus. Such are : the Cretan Zeus, 'OA.ufwrtos, Awcaws, Xatpva-run, 
ISalos, 'IdmpxiTrp, "Apetos, /JovAtvs, and Kpdyos. 



